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It should be clearly understood that the Bacon 
Society does not hold itself responsible 
for the views expressed by contributors 
to “ Baconiana.” 


THE LOCALITY OF “LOVE’S LABOURS 
LUST. 


By THE Hon. Sir Joun A. Cockspurn, K.C.M.G., M.D. 


HE Play of Love’s Labours Lost, though now some- 
what out of fashion, had an immense vogue when 
it was first performed, partly because it bubbled 

with fun and was full of allusions to contemporary topics; 
but chiefly because its hero was the King of Navarre, who 
at that time was valiantly fighting for the cause of the 
reformed religion in France. Queen Elizabeth had pro- 
vided him with men and money for his campaign and his 
victories were hailed with the utmost enthusiasm by the 
people of England. It is generally taken for granted that 
the scene of the play was in the kingdom of Navarre. But 
by that time almost the whole of Navarre had fallen into 
the hands of Spain. Henry of Navarre was born at Pau 
in the old province of Béarn. He was known as the 
Bearnois and held his Courts at Pau and Nerac, but until 
he became Henri quatre.of France he was practically a King 
without a kingdom. Yet formerly the kings of Navarre 
had great possessions in Normandy. They were the 
Counts of Evreux and at the time of the play there was 
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still near the city of Evreux a chateau which bore the name 
of Navarre. All traces of this have now disappeared; but 
His Excellency the French Ambassador has been so good 
as to furnish the following information regarding it. 

The Chateau was built in 1330 by Jeanne heiress of 
Navarre. Madame de Sévigné writes of it with enthusi- 
asm. It was one of the most beautiful of domains. Its 
gardens especially enjoyed an unsurpassed reputation. 
The poet Delille in his verses on ‘‘Gardens’’ writes that 
“‘the shade of the Great Henry still cherishes Navarre.’” 
After the dissolution of her marriage with Napoleon the 
Empress Josephine held her Court in the Chateau which, 
with its extensive grounds, was then entitled the Duchy 
of Navarre. But with the exception of the ancient 
gardens nothing now remains; and ‘‘thus was ruthlessly 
closed the book of souvenirs of one of the most celebrated 
domains in Normandy.’’ 

The battle of Ivry, which made Henry of Navarre secure 
on the throne of France, was fought in the neighbourhood 
of the Chateau of Navarre. Voltaire in ‘‘La Henriade’’ 
makes out that the amorous Henry after his victory stole 
away from his army to visit the fair Gabrielle, whom,. 
despite his innumerable vagaries, he never failed to love. 
Fontanes in his poem entitled La Foret de Navarre, 
apostrophising those who cherish Navarre, says that the 
God of Love had told him of the secret trysts that gave the 
grove its beauty. Here it was that once dwelt the beloved 
lover, the best of our Kings. ‘‘Yes, in that sweet retreat, 
full of thy renown thy shade still walks close to thy 
beloved one. Henry, tender Henry, thou comest once 
more to visit the scenes where far from Courts happiness 
awaited thee.’’ 

Whether or not these episodes have a sound historical 
foundation, they at least show that Navarre breathed an 
atmosphere of love. There was a sheltered nook by the 
water’s edge called L’tle d’ Amour and later a temple 
known as the Temple of Love was built. Certainly no 
locality could have been more fittingly selected as the 
scene of a love-lorn romance. 
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Although the source of most of Shakespeare’s plays 
has been discovered all search to find an original for 
Love’s Labours Lost has proved futile. It is surmised 
that it may be derived from an unknown French novel. 
But is it necessary to look further than to picture the play 
as good humoured raillery on the amorous propensities of 
Henry the Great? The height of absurdity is reached 
by imagining that he who could hardly endure a day 
without the society of women, should abjure their com- 
pany for three whole years. The words put into the 
mouth of Longaville:— 


‘*What fool is not so wise 
To lose an oath to win a Paradise ?’’ 


may likewise be regarded as a subtle allusion to Henry’s 
conduct in forswearing Protestantism for the sake of the 
Crown. Thesaying Paris vaut bien une Messe is attributed 
to him. 

The play is a medley of events past and present. The 
Aquitaine episode has been traced to 1425. The laugh- 
able pedantry of Sir Nathaniel, the curate, and Holo- 
fernes, the schoolmaster, with the ‘‘priscian a little 
scratched,’’ points to the time of Francis the first. He it 
was who forbade the dog Latin current in public Acts and 
enjoined the use of the French language in all but ecclesi- 
astical suits. ‘‘Matchless Navarre’’ clearly stamps the 
King as Henry, although in the play he is called Ferdinand, 
for to lampoon a reigning and friendly monarch by his 
proper name would have been a gross international dis- 
courtesy. Biron and Longaville were Henry’s famous 
generals. The former was the Marshall Armand who was 
renowned as a great wit and scholar, not his son Charles 
whom, for his repeated treachery, Henry had at last to hand 
over to Justice. The Princess of France, sometimes 
called the Queen in the Folio of 1623, is evidently meant 
for the accomplished and beautiful Margaret, the first wife 
of Henry. The descriptions of her ladies are so vivid 
as to appear to be drawn from life. 

They probably formed part of the bevy of Court 
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beauties known as the ‘‘Flying Squadron’’ who accom- 
panied Queen Catherine de Medicis to various places. 
including a visit to Nerac in 1580. The intention was 
to intervene in the disputes between Henry and 
Margaret, but the former made off and started a little 
war named from its origin the guerre des Amoureux. 

The question arises how did these details of con- 
temporary history in France become known in Eng- 
land. It is possible that Robert Earl of Essex was. 
one of the channels of communication. His surname 
was Devereux and his family derived from the City 
of Evreux close to Navarre in Normandy. He was 
in command of the English forces in France and was an 
intimate friend of Henry of Navarre who interceded for his. 
life with Elizabeth but changed his mind when he learnt 
the full facts of the case. He then admitted that no 
monarch could pardon such overt treason. Essex was 
bound to be interested in Navarre and familiar with its 
history. A French writer, alluding to the trial of Essex, 
thus quotes the words of the Crown Prosecutor, Coke :— 


‘‘It is to be wished that this Lord, who wanted to be 
““the first King of England by the name of Robert, 
“‘should be the last of the Counts of Essex of the 
‘*‘branch of Evreux.’’ 


A significant statement was made at the last Baconian Banquet 
by Sir St. Clair Thomson, to the effect that the intimate knowledge 
of Italy displayed in the Shakespeare plays had led Italians to 
believe that the Author must have been either an Italian or long 
resident in their country. Many resemblances have been traced 
between the plays and Montaigne’s essays, and in this connection 
it is interesting to note that M. Guizot regarded Montaigne as more 
of an Italian than French in his writings. 


CHAPTER II 
OF 


NOTES ON ANTHONY BACON’S 
PASSPORTS OF 1586. 


By A. CHAMBERS BUNTEN. 


S several correspondents have made inquiries as to 
A the exact position in France of Henri IV’s country 
of Navarre, it has been thought well to have a 
photograph made of a section of an old French map, 
which shows the position of Béarn in the extreme south, 
with its principal town of Pau, which was the birth- 
place of Prince Henri in 1553. His mother, the cour- 
geous Jeanne d’Albert, and her rather weak husband, 
Antoine, occupied the ancient castle, and their children 
were born there. 

The map will also help in giving an idea of the mileage 
Anthony Bacon had to cover on his travels to get to 
Navarre from the north, and back again on his way home 
to England. 

He was absent about eleven years, the last four of which 
he apparently spent as a follower of King Henri in his 
various courts and towns in the south. 

Some of the passports which he had to secure on starting 
northward to get through France on his way home, show 
us the route from Navarre to Montauban, a town lying to 
the north-east of Béarn, on the junction of the rivers 
Garonne and Tarn, where Anthony had headquarters, and 
welcomed the King’s counsellors who frequently met there 
to consult together. 

His route would then go upwards through Cahors to- 
wards his place of embarkation. He had to traverse the 
country over which King Henri’s Marshal Biron was in 
command, which can be traced on the map, namely, 
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Santonge (written Xainctonge in the passport), Angoul- 
mois, Poitou, and Aunys. He also, as seen in the pass- 
ports, had to get a permit to pass through from the Count 
Bishop of Caors, or Cahors, for himself and his servants. 
Nerac was also one of his stopping places, and he resided 
off and on at Bourdeaux, the chief town of the department 
of the Gironde and the capital of the old province of 
Guyenne. 

Anthony Bacon, after the death of his father Sir 
Nicholas in 1579, had left England for the milder climate 
of France, with a view to both improving his health which 
was delicate, and engaging in the business of being ‘‘Intel- 
ligencer’’ -to Queen Elizabeth’s Government. 

He first joined some friends in Paris, and then made his 
way south by easy stages, visiting most likely on the way 
some of the Spas whose waters had been recommended for 
his trying complaint .* 

At that time Henri of Navarre (who did not become 
King of France till 1589) was a much talked of hero, and 
Anthony Bacon shared with others a desire to know him 
personally, so he gradually and slowly worked his way 
towards the Pyrenees, hoping that as he was a nephew of 
the great Englishman, Lord Cecil, he would not be denied 
audience. 

Having once gained an audience, and perhaps his know- 
ledge of politics making him of use to his Royal hero, he 
lingered on in the various towns adjoining the Principality, 
such as Montauban, Sainte Foi, or Nerac. 

It is evident that Anthony rode horseback most of the 
way over the mule-tracks, or was carried in a litter, and 
he would use the rivers and boats whenever possible. 

His bodily ailments were aggravated by defective eye- 
sight, from which he had suffered since childhood, added 
to which he had wrenched his ankle on his travels, which 
caused continual lameness. 

His little retinue of attendants such as the cook (men- 
tioned in the passports) and grooms for his horses and pack 


*He is said to have had ‘‘stone.’’ 
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mules, must have cost him a good deal of money and kept 
his purse empty, for we find he even borrowed money from 
King Henri. He had several heavy cases containing the 
numerous papers and letters from his correspondents which 
he carried home with him and which are now housed in the 
Lambeth Palace Library, London. Unfortunately, only 
one or two of these letters are from his brother Francis. 
The brothers had evidently arranged that their private 
correspondence should not be read by others, and it is 
thought nowadays that they must have corresponded with 
each other in Norman-French, and not in English, and 
used a secret signature known to themselves. We are still 
in hopes that more of these letters will turn up. 

Anthony Bacon arrived in London in February, 1591, and 
shortly afterwards, as mentioned in Chapter I of this 
article, the play of Love’s Labour’s Lost was performed 
before Queen Elizabeth, in which the hero is a King of 
Navarre, and the principal men characters have names only 
slightly changed from the actual commanders and consuls 
in King Henri’s army. 

Young Prince Henri’s upbringing had been rather pecu- 
liar for a Prince who would inherit a throne, for he was 
sent at an early age by his strong-minded mother, Jeanne 
d’ Albert, to the Chateaux of Coarraze and Ney which are 
on the Gave about 76 miles from Pau. There he was 
reared ina hardy manner, ‘‘a la paysanne,’’ his associates 
being grooms and farmers, which accounts for his taste 
later in life for that kind of society. His Protestant 
mother, Queen Jeanne, ischiefly remembered by her crusade 
against the Roman Catholics whom she tried to clear out 
of her province by massacre, having first secured their 
presence by inviting them to a banquet and féte which they 
umsuspectingly attended. This butchery began when the 
young prince of Béarn was about 11, and continued for a 
year or two. 

In 1572, he and his mother, at the invitation of Queen 
Marie de Medicis, went to Paris, where his mother died, 
just after a marriage had been arranged between Henri of 
Navarre and Princess Marguerite de Valois, sister of Charles 
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IX of France. On the death of Queen Jeanne, her son 
became King of Navarre. 

Henri and his bride witnessed the horrors of the Massacre 
of Saint Bartholomew, which massacre must have reminded 
the Béarnais of scenes which took place in his own Navarre 
when he was a lad, at the time his fanatical mother tried 
to exterminate the Roman Catholics round about her. 
His marriage was not a happy one, but he was too much 
engaged in troublesome civil wars to lead a domestic life, 
and after fighting the League and finally changing his 
religion, he became King of France in 1689. 

It was during these unsettled times that Anthony Bacon 
was travelling in France and placing his knowledge as an 
intelligencer at Henri’s disposal. 


A STARTLING DISCOVERY IN CYPHER. 


A remarkable announcement has been made in the press recently 
from America. Professor Romaine Newbold, of Pennsylvania 
University, has, after years of patient study, at length found the 
key to one of the several cyphers said to have been employed by 
Friar Bacon, the ‘‘alchemist’’ and ‘‘magician’’ of the 13th cen- 
tury, who concealed in his writings some extraordinary chemical 
formulae, one of which has just been put to a strict laboratory test 
and practical demonstration. The test selected was the production 
of Salts of Copper, which was successful. The retort used was 
presented to the University. In their report made in connection 
with the presentation, Drs. Edgar F. Smith and Luken (Chemical 
experts at the University) state that ‘‘this retort contains Salts 
of Copper made from the secret formula of the 13th century philoso- 
pher, Roger Bacon, which Professor Newbold found by means of 
a cypher recently discovered. This formula was unknown to us, 
and could not have been evolved by Professor Newbold’s sub- 
conscious mind.’’ The presentation was made at a memorial 
meeting in honor of Professor Newbold, who is professor of Intel- 
lectual and Moral Philosophy, and the now famous manuscript 
of the Franciscan monk is owned by Mr. W. M. Voynich, the well- 
known bibliophile of New York. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF “SHAKESPEARE.” 
A NAME ON A PLAY AND A PLAY ON A NAME. 


By Henry SEYMOUR. 


HE widespread controversy about the real author- 
ship of the ‘‘Shakespeare’’ plays, which Queen 
Elizabeth originated in the year 1597, is due, 

‘doubtless, to the fact that the problem involved is essen- 
tially a psychological one whose solution, failing direct 
evidence, can only be approached by the method of psycho- 
analysis. 

No direct evidence has yet been discovered that William 
Shakspere, of Stratford-on-Avon, wrote these plays. 
And all that has been discovered about him precludes the 
possibility that he could have had anything whatever to do 
with their authorship. That he was an actor, of a sort, 
although scorned as such by his contemporaries, is con- 
ceded. So the question of their authorship must be re- 
garded as an open one, just as though they had come down 
to us as anonymous productions ; and the identity of their 
actual author can only be determined (as all other scientific 
hypotheses are determined) by rational inference from all 
the known circumstances in connection with it. 

As a matter of fact, the earliest published plays, viz., 
King John, Taming of a Shrew, Henry VI., (EdwardIIl. 
and The Spanish Tragedy alleged to be apocryphal), Romeo 
and Juliet, Richard III., Henry V., Henry IV., and 
Richard II., were brought out anonymously, and this 
simple fact, which the superficial investigator will be 
likely to regard as of small importance, is the very crux 
of the problem, inasmuch as it affords us the most con- 
clusive evidence that the author, whoever he might be, 
determined from the outset that his personal identity 
should be concealed. Whether the motive for such con- 
-cealment might have been due to the existing prejudice in 
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the early Elizabethan period against play-writing; or toa 
desire for personal self-effacement ; or to a want of freedom 
-of utterance which, in other forms of expression, he found 
impossible, is unnecessary to discuss. 

In the year 1598 the plays ceased to appear anonymously . 
That it was the original intention of the author that they 
should go down to posterity as anonymous productions is 
probable. Butowingto unforeseen circumstances arising 
in the year 1597 it is likely that he was obliged to modify 
that intention. For in this year appeared the last of the 
anonymous plays, Richard IT., which was regarded by 
Queen Elizabeth to be treasonable in the highest degree, 
inasmuch as it assailed the divine right of Kings, 
and which so enraged Her Majesty that she sought, by all 
the measures in her power,—even enlisting Bacon in that 
‘service,—to discover the author for the purpose of bring- 
ing him to the rack.* 

The author of the plays, therefore, was in a quandary, 
and something desperate had to be done. And strange 
‘as it may appear, a new edition of Richard II. was shortly 
thereafter published (in 1598) with the name of ‘‘William 
Shake-speare’’ (thus hyphenated) upon its title-page as 
the author! 

I suggest that it requires but little sagacity to discern 
that this was merely a ruse; that it was a clever ‘‘red- 
herring’’ thrown across the scent of the real author who 
was evidently suspect ; and that the peculiar exigencies of 
the situation compelled him to make use of the courtly 


*“‘T remember an answer of mine in a matter which had 
‘some affinity with my Lord’s cause; which though it grew from me, 
went after about in other's names (italics mine); for Her Majesty 
being mightily incensed with that book which was dedicated to my 
Lord Essex, being a story of the first year of King Henry IV., 
thinking it a seditious prelude to put into the people’s heads 
boldness and faction, said, she had an opinion there was treason in 
it, and asked me if I could not find any places in it that might be 
drawn with Case of Treason. . . And another time, when the 
Queen could not be persuaded that it was his writing whose name 
was to it, but that it had some more mischievous author, 
said with great indignation that she would have him racked to 
produce his author.’’—Extracted from a letter of Francis Bacon 
‘to the Earl of Devonshire. 
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art of dissimulation* in the adoption of a name not 
actually, though suggestively, the name of an actor 
‘who was known to have been associated with the plays 
‘during their production on the stage. If to any of my 
readers such an assumption seems far-fetched, what of 
the alternative assumption, which amounts clearly to a 
weductio ad absurdum? For if the said actor, whose name 
was ‘‘Shakspere’’ and not ‘‘Shake-speare,’’ really wrote 
the plays, he surely would not have concealed his identity 
-at all for years before this emergency arose, when fame and 
profit might thereby have been added to his theatrical 
reputation (such as it was), and when no ostensible danger 
existed by the public acknowledgement of their authorship ; 
and then, at the very moment of extreme danger, to have 
‘subscribed his name to this treasonable play when the 
‘Crown officers were in hot pursuit to discover nothing else 
than his personal identity! 

The story proves too much, and it is a reflection on 
the world’s sanity that it has ever been believed, and 
‘what is more, clung to by simple persons with all the 
tenacity and ardour of religious zeal! 

That the ascription ‘‘William Shakespeare’’ was but 
a pseudonym and not the name of a person at all is manifest 
from other circumstances of its adoption. For, in the 
same year of 1598 another play was printed, entitled 
Loves’ Labor's Lost as by ‘‘W. Shakespere’’—a 
further variation in the spelling. Or are we to assume 
that the highly-educatedauthorof the playswas so ignorant 
-or careless as not to be able to spell his own name twice 
alike in the same year? Still other variations appeared 
in connection with subsequent plays, but never once as 
the actor’s name was spelt. The scheme was obviously 
suggestive. 

In the logical sequence of events it is pertinent to 
‘enquire what happened to the actor on the appearance of 
the author’s name. There is no evidence that he ever 

* “‘Openness in fame and opinion; secrecy in habit; dis- 


‘simulation in seasonable use; and a power to feign if there be no 
wemedy.’’—Francis Bacon’s Essays. 
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appeared on the stage again. He appears to have been 
prudently missing for some few years. But when the 
storm had blown over—notably after the death of Queen 
Elizabeth—he returned to his native town of Stratford- 
‘on-Avon, settled in ‘‘New Place,’’ which tradition 
reports was bought for or by him from money provided by 
Bacon’s intimate friend, the Earl of Southampton, and 
secured as early as 1597.* It is an interesting circum- 
stance that a cottage adjacent to ‘‘New Place,’’ was 
surrendered to Shakspere in 1602, and that. this was in 
the keeping of one of Bacon’s relatives, viz.: Ann Russell, 
Countess of Warwick, whose brother, Sir John Russell, 
had married Bacon’s aunt Elizabeth. In Halliwell- 
Phillips’ Outlines, 2nd ed., p. 595, may be seen an 
excerpt from the Court rolls of the Manor of Rowington 
in the original Latin of the surrender from one Walter 
Getley to Shakspere ‘‘of premises in Chapel Lane, 
Stratford-on-Avon, 1602.’’ And the author of the 
Outlines thus comments on the document and cites a 
‘curious stipulation that the custody of ‘‘New Place’’ 
should remain in the hands of the Lady of the Manor, 
Ann Russell, until such time that Shakspere could appear 
.in person to complete the transaction :— 


*‘On September the 28th, 1602, at a Court Baron 
of the Manor of Rowington, one Walter Getley 
transferred to the poet [sic] a cottage and garden 
which were situated in Chapel Lane, opposite the 
lower grounds of New Place. . . It appears from 
the roll that Shakspere did not attend the manorial 
Court then held at Rowington, there being a stipula- 
tion that the estate should remain in the hands of the 
Lady of the Manor until he appeared in person to 
complete the transaction with the usual formalities. 
At a later period, he was admitted to the copyhold 
and then he surrendered it to the use of himself for 


* A fine, Easter term 39 Eliz. (1597) assuring ‘‘New Place’’ 
‘from William Underhill, gent., to William Shakspere for £60 
Recorded 4 May, 39 Eliz. 
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life, with a remainder to his two daughters in fee.’’ * 


Shakspere, after the year 1603, lived an utterly 
uneventful life at Stratford, engaging in the vulgar 
occupation of malt-dealing and lending small sums of 
money at usury to his neighbours until 1616 when, it 
is recorded as a local tradition, he died after a drunken 
bout, unhonored and unsung! Not a line of any con-. 
temporary mourned his decease. 

After his death, new ‘‘Shakespeare’’ plays continued 
to pour forth as if nothing had happened. Queen 
Elizabeth had been in her grave a dozen years. Not 
only a number of new plays which were unheard of before, 
and the greatest of them all, but some of the old plays. 
were considerably augmented, revised, and virtually 
re-written, as those, notably, brought out in the collec- 
tion known as the First Folio in 1623. 


The plays were handed down to us from the seven- 
teenth century by the medium of the printing press, as by 
‘‘William Shakespeare.’’ Who ‘‘William Shakespeare’’ 
was remained a mystery to the world at large for nearly 
a century, at which time the plays were being read and 
appreciated by literary critics as masterpieces of art. 
Investigations were then for the second time set on foot, 
but with a different object, to discover something about 
the personal history of their author, with a view to con-. 
triving some fitting memorial to his honour and fame. 
The first thing to be found out was that an actor of the: 
period known by a similar name had been associated in 
some way with the plays and that he had hailed from 
rural Stratford-on-Avon. Betterton, an old actor, was. 

* With regard, also, to the Blackfriars property, this was 
held by another branch of the Bacon family, Matthew Bacon, ‘ 
of Gray’s Inn, from 1590, and in pursuance of a ‘‘friendly’’ 
arrangement was sold to one Henry Walker in 1604 for £100. 
In the deed, ‘‘Anne Bacon, Widowe’’ is referred to. There was a 
mortgage taken on this property, which Shakspere did not redeem, 
and the estate remained with the trustees until 1618. John 
Heminge (presumably the actor) was named as one of the trustees. 
the deed. 
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a remembrancer of Shakspere, although born after Shak- 
spere’s death; and he was employed or engaged in his. 
advanced years to furnish what facts he could discover: 
about the poet in Warwickshire. A search in the Baptis- 
mal Register of Holy Trinity Church at Stratford revealed, 
opposite the date April 26, 1564, the following entry :— 


““Gulielmus filius Johannes Shakspere XXX.’ 


Here was the first authentic evidence of the actor’s 
existence, and 1t was thereupon taken for granted that he 
was the author of the plays. Every line that has since 
been written by his numerous biographers has been based. 
on that bald assumption. Pious frauds, by the hun- 
dred, have been invented or elaborated to boister up that 
legend. The town of Stratford-on-Avon, the reputed 
home of our national poet, has become, by degrees, a 
centre of absorbing interest to which pilgrimages are 
made, year in and year out, from all parts of the world. 
‘Shakespeare relics’’ have acquired an importance and 
value from a purely commercial point of view which 
would be difficult to estimate. 

The startling fact remains that, notwithstanding the 
most diligent research by his devotees, there has not 
been found a single iota of evidence that William Shaks- 
pere was less illiterate than his parents who were obviously 
unable to write their own names; nothing to connect 
him with writing anything at all; and nothing to show 
in the remotest manner that he ever claimed to have 
written anything. He allowed his children to grow 
up with the disability that one of them, at least, was 
unable to sign her name to the marriage contract. There 
is no evidence whatever that he ever went to a school. 
Nor has there been found a single scrap of correspondence 
in his handwriting. No manuscripts of the plays* have 


*The only scraps of M,S., which make up a private note- 
book called ‘‘Promus of Formularies and Elegancies,’’ containing 
one of the titles of the Shakespeare plays, as well as numerous 
choice proverbs and epigrammatic sentences found in the plays, are 
actually found in Bacon’s handwriting, and may be seen at the 
British Museum (Harleian Collection, No. 7017). Some of these 
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yet been brought to light, and the half-a-dozen scrawls: 
or alleged signatures attached to his will and other legal 
documents, reputed but disputed to be his, are in obviously 
different hands, as any tyro in caligraphy will know, even 
though they are scarcely decipherable; and it is not un-- 
reasonable to assume that they were written, or his pen 
guided, by others in his behalf. One thing, however, 
is certain : if the manuscripts of the plays had been written 
with the same degree of illiterate illegibility there never 
was a printer born capable of setting up the type from 
which the plays were printed. No practical compositor 
can be found, I will venture to declare, who will have: 
the temerity to dispute that unmistakable fact. 

The suspicion that Bacon himself was the author: 
of the plays must have been rife amongst the educated 
classes of his own time, for the suggestion was ambig- 
uously put out by several contemporary authors. If we 
therefore presume that Bacon had cogent reasons for 
withholding his personal connection with them, and in 
a moment of imminent danger was obliged to cover 
himself by employing a fictitious or pseudonymous ascrip-. 
tion, then it is quite clear that the whole aspect of the 
problem takes on a new form, and we have to deal with 
the element of deception by the author. Such a decep--. 
tion, in the circumstances, would require no apology or 
excuse. All art is a species of deception, and if the 
substitution of an author’s name, something like but not 
exactly the same as that of an actor who was generally 
known to have been connected with the production of 
these plays, required art to give the suggestion more than 
a semblance of reality, then we know that the real 
author of them was the greatest artist in duplicity that 
ever lived. That very trait is his glory. 

That Bacon really designed the all-absorbing and. 


collected phrases are also to be found in Bacon’s acknowledged 
works, and it has been suggested that Bacon probably plagiarized 
them from the plays of Shakespeare, but this is absurd, because the: 
note-book bears date 1594-5, which was before the Shakespeare: 
plays were printed. 
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perennial Bacon-Shakespeare problem, as Mr. Sydney 
Grundy, the dramatist, once said, is not an opinion to be 
despised. If he set out to make the world believe, 
without telling a deliberate lie about it, that the actor 
was the author, his success in that direction may be 
estimated by the intensity of the literary combat which 
has already persisted for three centuries. 

That the actor was to some extent, also, in Bacon’s 
power, is very possible, by the reason of the protection he 
was able to afford him from a star-chamber prosecution 
for felony, if the ‘‘deer-stealing’’ escapade of Shakspere, 
before and because he ran away from Stratford, is 
authentic. For Bacon was practically Government- 
General Prosecutor from -1592 onwards. There were 
doubtless pecuniary considerations as well, inasmuch as 
the mystery regarding Shakspere’s sudden acquisition 
of property leaves much to be explained. We certainly 
know that Bacon was spending money with apparent 
recklessness about 1597, although we are unaware to 
what ends. He was borrowing largely and was hopelessly 
in debt. He was even temporarily arrested in 1598 for 
default in payment of £300 due to an exacting money- 
lender in the city named:Sympson, whom he probably 
caricatured as ‘‘Shylock’’ in the Merchant of Venice, 
which was published for the first time in the following 
year. It is also reasonable to assume that Shakspere 
had a counter-pull over Bacon, as things were, by the 
convenient or pretended use of his name. 

From the foregoing circumstances, the assumption that 
Francis Bacon was the real author of the ““‘Shakespeare’’ 
plays is not a wild one. It is at least consistent with all 
the known facts of Bacon’s life. Moreover, it removes 
all the peculiar difficulties which are otherwise inexpli- 
cable. For he was the one man amongst his contemporaries 
who possessed the requisite qualifications for writing 
them. He was, furthermore, interested in dramatic 
representations, and at an early age devised ‘‘masques’’ 
for -Gray’s Inn, the Court, and other places. Lady 
Anne Bacon was very puritanical and pious and was 
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averse to theatrical performances. In one of her extant 
letters'to her son Anthony she betrays a suspicion that 
both he and Francis were associating secretly with ‘‘mum- 
mers’’ and bad company and warns them against such evil 
courses. Thus there were domestic as well as other 
reasons why Francis should write as behind a mask any- 
thing to do with the stage. 

It is in the plays themselves, also, that we should 
look for evidence of authorship. As a matter of fact, 
they teem with poetic examples of Bacon’s philosophical 
ideas. Even the same errors in scientific speculation 
occur together in Bacon’s works and in the Plays, and 
the subsequent revision of these errors is made at the 
same time in later editions of both. The plays also 
reflect numerous actual incidents in Bacon’s life, but are 
treated allegorically, a method which he commends 
particularly in his acknowledged works when it is unsafe 
to proclaim truth from the housetops. Parallelisms, also, 
of thought and speech, of identical diction, of peculiar 
modes of expression, besides extraordinary classical 
allusions as well as newly-coined words, abound alike in 
each. As Carlyle said: ‘‘there is an understanding 
manifested in the construction of Shakespeare’s plays 
equal to that in Bacon’s Novum Organum.’’ 


‘‘Whether Bacon wrote the wonderful plays or not, I am quite 
sure the man Shakespere neither did nor could.’’—J. Greenleaf 
W hiitier. 
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THE SHAKESPERES’ ASSUMED 
COAT-OF-ARMS. 
By H. P. DEAN. 


OOKS written both by Stratfordians and non- 
Stratfordians concerning Shakespeare often have 
imprinted upon them the well-known coat-of-arms 

or contain references to it as having been granted. 

There seems, however, to be no evidence in existence 
that the grant of a coat-of-arms to the Shaksperes was 
ever Officially issued. 

All the documents that exist at the Heralds’ College 
are merely drafts for coat-armour. That this is the 
case is clearly shewn in two strongly Stratfordian books. 
They are Halliwell-Phillips’ ‘‘Outlines’’ and ‘‘Shakes- 
peare’s England,’’ Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1916. 


1. Halliwell-Phillipps. 5th edn., p. 152. 


‘‘Towards the close of this year, 1599, a renewed 
attempt was made by the poet to obtain a grant of coat- 
armour to his father. It was now proposed to impale 
the arms of Shakespeare with those of Arden, and on 
each occasion ridiculous statements were made respecting 
the claims of the two families. Both were really des- 
cended from obscure English country yeomen, but the 
heralds made out that the predecessors of John Shakes- 
peare were rewarded by the Crown for distinguished 
services, and that his wife’s ancestors were entitled to 
armorial bearings. Although the poet’s relatives at a 
later date assumed his right to the coat suggested for 
his father in 1596 it does not appear that either of the pro- 
posed grants was ratified by the college, and certainly 
nothing more is heard of the Arden impalement.’’ 

2. Mr. Oswald Barron; Shakespeare’s England, Vol. 
II., pp. 85 to 87. 
‘‘This John (i.e., John Shakspere) showetha pattern 
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thereof under Clarenceux Cooke’s hand in paper twenty 
years past. - 

“For some unknown reason no grant was issued in 
1596; the drafts never came toa fair copy on parchment.’’ 


In 1599 another attempt was made and a new draft 
was drawn up by William Dethick Garter, and William 
Camden, Clarenceux. In this draft it is stated that 
John Shakespeare, now of Stratford-on-Avon, gentle- 
man, comes of a great-grandfather who was advanced 
for faithful and approved service by Henry VII. 

Mr. Barron states that no document has come to 
hand to support this boast. He adds that the first drafts 
of 1568 and 1596 vary in their wording between ‘grand- 
father’ and ‘ancestor’ in the description of the loyal 
forbear and Mr. Barron suggests that ‘great-grandfather’ 
is the second thought of the clerk in 1599. 

John Shakspere tried to have impaled the arms of 
the well-known and prosperous Warwickshire Arden, 
but Mr. Barron points out that ‘‘It is significant that the 
rough sketch of arms upon the draft show the arms of the 
Warwickshire Ardens struck out.’’ 

The Shaksperes then went further away and tried 
to impale the arms of the Cheshire Ardens, but adds Mr. 
Barron, ‘‘Squire Arden of Parkhill was alive to question 
the claim of any persons thrust upon him as kinsfolk.’’ 

Mr. Barron says, ‘‘Although the grant itself, signed 
and sealed by Dethick and Camden, is not known to be 
extant: that it was used is not to be doubted.’’ This 
latter statement is grounded on the fact that the arms and 
falcon crest are over Shakespeare’s monument. 

A royal Commission was appointed in 1619 and 
Henry Peacham wrote, after the report of the commission 
was published, as follows: ‘‘Coats sometimes by stealth 
purchased, stuffed into records and monuments by 
painters, glaziers, carvers, and such. . 

Ralph Brooke, York Herald, from 1593 to 1625 
seems to have been a reformer of abuses, and to shew 
up these abuses he tricked Segar, Garter King, into 
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granting a coat of arms to the common hangman of Lo, 
don, Gregory Brandon, for which indiscretion in the cause 
of reform he was imprisoned for a time in the Marshalsea. 

The evidence seems certain that the Shaksperes tried 
hard to get a coat of arms in 1596 and 1599: that they 
endeavoured to impale their assumed arms with those of 
the influential Warwickshire Ardens and failed: that 
then they resorted to the Cheshire Ardens and again 
failed. 

The definite fact emerges that, although two or three 
drafts were drawn up, no actual grant of a coat-of-arms 
was ever issued to the Shaksperes : at any rate there is no 
record of such a grant. It is quite likely that the zealous 
Ralph Brooke, York Herald, prevented the arms being 
officially granted. In fact this official ‘‘attacked 
Dethick and Camden for sanctioning the use by a man in 
a base rank of a bearing which only the spear differenced 
from the shield of ancient magnates, the Lords Mauley.’’ 


(Barron). 


MORE ‘‘FEIGNED HISTORY.’’ 


In a report made for the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
revelations are disclosed which shatter the four-century old pedi- 
gree of Lord de L’Isle and Dudley, the head of the Sidney family, 
of which Sir Philip Sidney (whose godfather was Philip of Spain) 
was an illustrious member. One Robert Cooke is stated to have 
been the pedigree expert who forged this pedigree of one of the 
famous families in the British Peerage. Mr. C. L. Kingsford, 
F.B.A., has detected the fraud and established the real origin of 
the family from ancient MSS. preserved at Penshurst. “The 
original home of the Sidneys,’’ says Mr. Kingsford, ‘‘was a farm 
which still bears their name in the parish of Alford, about ten 
miles south of Guildford. The first member of the family . is 
a John de Sydenie . . . who was a Surrey yeoman in the reign of 
Edward I. Part of Cooke’s original document is still at Pens- 
hurst ; the parchment is very brittle and discolored, and its appear- 
ance suggests that it may have been treated to give it a false Spprar, 
ance of antiquity. The documents are of manifestly later date.’ 


A WORD TO ANTI-BACONIANS. 
By AticiaA Amy LEITH. 


ANY people find it difficult to accept Francis Bacon 
M as the author of the Immortal Plays because they 
find his Essays wanting the poetical charm of 
Shakespeare. They find them “cold, unimpassioned; 
they miss the emotion, the fervency, the imagination that 
breathes from the pages of Romeo and Juliet. I shall offer 
these Anti-Baconians an argument which will, I hope, lay 
their difficulty to rest and make them see the matter in a 
different light. 

Mrs. Shelley, in her Preface to the First Collected Edi- 
tion of Percy Bysshe Shelley’s Poems, 1839, writes: 
“‘No poet was warmed by more genuine and unforced 
inspiration.’’ Again: ‘‘No poet ever expressed in sweeter, 
more heart -reaching or more passionate verse, the gentler 
or more forcible emotions of the soul.’’ In her Postcript 
to a later edition Mrs. Shelley writes of ‘‘the radiance of 
the Poet’s (her Poet’s) imagination ;’’ imagination which 
she says: “‘has been termed too brilliant.’’ She also 
states: ‘“He delivered up his soul to Poetry, and felt happy 
in the wildest regions of fancy.’’ 

William Michael Rossetti, in his Memoir of Shelley in his 
edition of that Poet’s Poetical Works says :— 

“‘To write the life of Shelley is (if I may trust my own 
belief) to write the life of the greatest English poet since 
Milton, or possibly Shakespeare.’’ 

Regarding Shelley’s poems Rossetti speaks of ‘‘their 
astonishing beauty of musical sound.’’ He says Byron 
found Shelley’s imagination ‘‘brilliant,’’ and Browning 
declared his verse ‘‘moved by and suffused with a music at 
once of the soul and the sense, expressive of an external 
might of sincere passion.”’ 

Rossetti quotes Swinburne also: ‘‘Shelley outsang all 
poets on record, but some two or three throughout all time ; 
his depths and heights of inner and outer music are as 
divine as Nature’s. He was the perfect singing-god.’’ 

If Anti-Baconians will read Shelley’s prose with these 
great tributes to his poetry in their memory, they will miss 
the emotion, the fervency, the imagination that irradiates 
The Cloud, and The Skylark; and will with truth say: 
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‘‘Where is the singing-god? We don’t find him here.”’ 
His poetical fancy hardly finds any scope there, except 
perhaps in his Fragment ‘‘ Coliseum’’ and in the half-page 
167, Vol. 1, of Mrs: Shelley’s Edition of his Letters etc. 
(Moxon, 1840). 

‘‘The Master Singer of our modern race and age,’’ as 
Swinburne terms Shelley, possessed according to Mrs. 
Shelley: ‘‘two remarkable qualities of intellect, ...a 
brilliant imagination, and a logical exactness of reason.’’ 
These he knew how to use separately, as well as unitedly. 
If anti-Baconians are unable to marry Bacon the Essayist 
to Bacon the Dramatist, I would invite them to read a 
letter from Shelley to a critical friend, where he shows 
clearly his ability to write prose absolutely without what 
Rossetti calls ‘‘his pure out-pouring of poetry, a bubbling 
fountain of freshness and music, magical with its own 
spray-rainbows,’’ and without what Swinburne calls 
‘‘The sweetness and glory of his songs.’’ 


(Extract from a Letter quoted by Mrs. Shelley in her Notes of The 


Revolt of Islam. W.M. Rossetti’s Edition of Shelley’s Works. 
Vol. I. p. 42.) 


‘«Marlow, Dec: 1817. 


‘The productions which you commend hold a very low 
place in my own esteem... When you advert to my 
Chancery paper, a cold, forced, unimpassioned piece of 
cramped, and cautious argument . . . as a specimen of my 
powers more favourable than that which grew as it were 
trom the ‘agony and bloody sweat’ of intellectual 
travail . . . surely I must feel that in some manner either I 
am mistaken in believing I have any talent at all, or you 
in the selection of the specimen of it.’’ 

This reminds one of what Ben Jonson says in his Dis- 
coveries : 

“‘A Poem is the “end and fruit’ of a poet’s labour.’’ 

“Poetical rapture . . contemns common and known 
conceptions.’’ 

“‘Utters something above a mortal mouth,’’ and 
“‘Euripides brought forth three verses in three days, and 
those with difficulty and throes.’’ 
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As we read Shelley’s defence we seem not only to feel his 
heart throbbing but Francis Bacon’s beating against the 
bars of its cage, and hear him pleading with critics who 
find his ‘‘cramped and cautious’’ Essays so much unlike 
the inspirations of ‘‘Twelfth Night’’ and ‘‘As You Like 
It.’’ ‘‘When you advert to these,’’ we fancy him saying, 
“‘as a specimen of my powers, I must feel you are mistaken 
in the selection of the specimen of it.’’ 

That Bacon wasa Poet, Shelley, his enthusiasticdisciple, 
asserts repeatedly and with sincere admiration. His con- 
temporaries say the same and something more. Aubrey 
and others declare he was a concealed one. This being the 
case he would hardly have permitted his poetry to ‘‘while 
away with him and fly whither he had forbidden it to 
ascend’’ while he had the pen of an essayist in his hand, 
though he got very near doing so in his Essay of Gardens. 

A great prose writer, which is what Francis Bacon cer 
tainly was, when writing prose is not under the spell of 
poetry, nor engaged in what Ben Jonson* calls ‘‘the skill 
and craft’’ of ‘‘making poetry.’’ If I may I will recapit- 
ulate, as briefly and clearly as I can, the argument I offer 
anti-Baconians. 

If Shelley the sublime and immortal poet, ‘‘one of the 
ultimate glories of our race and planet,’’ as Rossetti names 
him, was the author of reasonable, logical, prose papers, 
unimpassioned, unpoetical, there can be no difficulty 
whatever in accepting thefact, which we Baconians believe, 
that while Francis Bacon clothed his more cool, calm, 
philosophical, and logical thoughts in sober vestments, 
he also robed his unbounded enthusiasm and poetical 
inspirations in the irridescent, scintillating language and 
measure of the Plays! 

If I have given, as I hope, the coup de grace to the chief 
anti-Baconian difficulty, it is a thing most devoutly to be 
wished that it will not prove a hydra-headed monster, 
sowing new objections, born only to spring up with fresh 
ardour in its stead. 


* Discoveries. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES BY 
GERVINUS. 


By W. H. M. GrimsHaw. 


HIS most exhaustive commentator of Shakespeare’ 
Plays who wrote his vast work of 940 pages, seems 
very little known amongst Baconians; at least, he 

is never called as a witness on their side, and those Strat- 
fordians who may have read him treat him withdiscrimina- 
tion. 

Gervinus published his book in 1849 before there was 
any idea of the Baconian authorship of the plays, and so 
he seems to be an unconscious witness to Shakespeare and 
Bacon being the same, the alter ipse of one another. 

He speaks of them as distinct personalities, but for 
every characteristic of the Poet he finds a parallel in the 
Philosopher and vice versa, and how he failed to jump to 
the possibility of their identity seems a mystery. 

To illustrate this I quote a few extracts from pp. 
884-887 of the translation published in 1875. There is 
much more, but this is enough to show the analogies 
Gervinus, a foreigner and an onlooker, drew between 
these two giants of Art and Philosophy. 


‘‘Both in philosophy and poetry everything con- 
spired, as it were, throughout this prosperous period, 
in favour of two great minds, Shakespeare and Bacon; 
all competitors vanished from their side, and they could 
give forth laws for art and science which it is incumbent 
even upon present ages to fulfil. 

‘‘That Shakespeare’s appearance upon a soil so admir- 
ably prepared was neither marvellous nor accidental is 
evidenced even by the corresponding appearance of such 
a contemporary as Bacon. Scarcely can anything be 
said of Shakespeare’s position generally with regard to 
mediaeval poetry which does not also bear upon the 
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position of the renovator Bacon with regard to mediaeval 
philosophy. Neither knew nor mentioned the other, 
although Bacon was almost called upon to have done so 
in his remarks upon the theatre of his day. 

“‘For just as Shakespeare was an interpreter of the 
secrets of history and of human nature, Bacon was an 
interpreter of lifeless nature. Just as Shakespeare 
went from instance to instance in his judgment of moral 
actions, and never founded a law on single experience, 
so did Bacon in natural science avoid leaping from one 
experience of the senses to general principles. 

‘*In the scholastic science of the middle ages, as in the 
‘chivalric poetry of the romantic period, approbation 
and not truth was sought for, and with one accord Shakes- 
peare’s poetry and Bacon’s science were equally opposed 
to this. As Shakespeare balanced the one-sided errors 
of the imagination by reason, reality and nature, so 
Bacon led philosophy away from the one-sided errors of 
reason to experience: both, with one stroke, renovated 
the two branches of science and poetry by the renewed 
bond with nature; both, disregarding all by-ways, staked 
everything upon this ‘victory in the race between art 
and nature.’ 

‘*Bacon, therefore, insisted on the closest union between 
experience and reason, just as Shakespeare effected that 
between reality and imagination. While they thus bade 
adieu to the formalities of ancient art and science, 
Shakespeare to conceits and Taffeta-phrases, Bacon to 
logic and syllogisms, yet at times it occurred that the 
one fell back into the subtleties of the old School, and 
the other into the constrained wit of the Italian style. 

‘‘Both reached this height from the one starting 
point that Shakespeare despised the million, and Bacon 
feared with Phocion the applause of the multitude. 
Both are alike in the rare impartiality with which they 
avoided everything one-sided. 

‘‘Both, therefore, have an equal hatred of sects and 
parties: Bacon of Sophists and dogmatic philosophers, 
Shakespeare of Puritans and zealots. Both, therefore, 
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-are equally free from prejudices, and from astrological 
superstition in dreams and omens. 

‘*Just as Bacon banished religion from science, so 
did Shakespeare from art; and when the former com- 
plained that the teachers of religion were against natural 
philosophy they were equally against the stage. 

‘‘In both, a similar combination of different mental 
powers was at work; and as Shakespeare was often invol- 
untarily philosophical in his profoundness, Bacon was 
not seldom surprised into the imagination of the poet. 

“In Bacon’s works we find a multitude of moral 
sayings and maxims of experience, from which the most 
striking mottoes might be drawn for every Shakespearian 
play, aye, for every one of his principal characters (we 
have already brought forward not a few proofs of this), 
testifying to a remarkable harmony in their mutual 
‘comprehension of human nature.’’ 


Bacon himself, consciously I think, gives posterity 
a hint of his double identity in his essay of Councel 
(editions 1612 and 1625) where he says ‘“‘It is good to 
be conversant in them; specially the books of such, as 
themselves have been Actors on the Stage.’’ 

In the 1638 Latin Edition translated by William 
Rawley or more probably by Bacon himself and left 
to be published posthumously, the above is rendered 
‘‘Libros multum revolvere; praecertim eorum auctorum 
‘qui et ipsi Gubernacula Rerum tractarunt.’’ That 
translates roughly, To turn over thoroughly the books 
-especially of those authors who themselves hold the 
Helm of State (of Affairs). 

The former in the past, the latter in the present 
tense, which would look as if Bacon while chancellor or 
soon after had written the Latin Edition. 

It is a big jump from a dead actor to a live Lord 
Chancellor even for a bit of free translation. 


A STUDY OF STIs Virol. = 
By A. H. BARLEY. 


HE first collected edition of Shakespeare’s plays, 
issued in 1623, divided them into three categories, 
Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies ; and emphasised 

this categorization by paging each division separately. 
It would seem, therefore, that some considerable attention 
was given by the compiler, or compilers, to the order in 
which the plays should be presented to the reader. For it is 
not usual in issuing the collected works of a defunct 
author to observe any other order than that of original 
publication,and as here that is not the case the order of 
presentation invites scrutiny. 

That the series of historical dramas should be set by 
themselves, and that they should be arranged in the same 
‘order as the events to which they relate occurred, is natural 
enough. That they should be preceded by the comedies, 
and followed by the tragedies, need occasion no surprise ; 
for comedies are more popular than either histories or 
tragedies. And in presenting the collected works of a 
dead author it would be mere policy to put in the forefront 
those likely to be most readily appreciated and most 
favourably remembered. 

For this reason it is strange indeed that the first play 
in the Folio is one which, even if ever performed, had 
never previously been published. And the strangeness 
is increased when one observes that the ostensible com- 
pilers, Heming and Condell, in their epistolary introduc- 
tion to the reader, make no allusion to the fact that of 
the 36 plays contained in the volume more than half had 
never before appeared in print at all! Such reticence is 
not usual with compilers, or even with publishers, and 


* Shakespeare's Mystery Play: by Colin Still; (Cecil Palmer, 
128. 6d. Published in 1921). 
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the curiosity which it prompts as to the selection of the 
Tempest for this place is intensified by the absence of any 
very obvious claim for that honour. It is, on the face of 
it, a slight, fantastic, ingenuous piece of work, suggestive 
—so far as its plot, main outline and general structure are 
concerned—of the idealistic amateur rather than the prac- 
tised writer for the stage. The elaborate stage-manage- 
ment and complicated mechanical devices needed, are 
just such as the inexperienced writer is apt to demand. 
And yet it is not an early play. Nor, so far as we know, 
was it ever a popular one. Why, then should it be given 
pride of place? What is there about this play to entitle 
it to a leading position ? 

Consider the plot. Crudely stated it is this: The 
King of Naples, his son, and a small retinue, are ship- 
wrecked on a desolate island inhabited only by Prospero 
(a magician), his daughter Miranda, and a deformed 
monster named Caliban. The King’s son Ferdinand 
sees and falls in love with Miranda and she with him. 
Prospero, though approving the match, separates the 
lovers and occupies Ferdinand with menial tasks. Mean- 
while two sub-plots are in progress. Whilst the King 
is wandering in search of his son (who he fears is drowned), 
his brother Sebastian is prompted by a fellow courtier, 
Antonio, to kill the King and step into his shoes; Antonio 
advancing, in support of his proposal, the complete 
success that has attended a like manoeuvre on his own 
part, whereby he has usurped his own brother’s position 
in Milan. The audience is already aware that the rightful 
Duke of Milan (supposed dead) is no other than magician 
Prospero of this very isle, whose death is at the same 
moment being plotted by Caliban and a pair of drunken 
scoundrels (Stephano and Trinculo) washed up from 
the wreck. By his prevision Prospero is cognizant of 
this, and by means of his attendant sprite Ariel and 
certain subsidiary emissaries (who, by the way, alsoin 
accordance with his orders had caused the storm and 
shipwreck) btings both schemes to naught. All ends 
happily. The lovers are united, the bereaved parent 
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restored to his son, the evil-doers brought to repentance ;: 
and the curtain falls on Prospero ushering the whole 
company—except the three determined ruffians aforesaid— 
amicably into his cell to spend the remainder of the 
evening in friendly entertainment. 

Is it not an ingenuous tale, eminently suitable for 
prize-day performance at a young ladies’ school? If not 
this, or if not only this, then surely there must be brought 
forward cogent reasons, or irrefutable evidence, to render 
this unflattering appraisement invalid ? 

Perhaps we shall be told that the transcendent 
characterization redeems the story from mawkishness. 
But where? What is there to show that Ferdinand is 
not a milksop, Miranda not a milkmaid—as colourless a 
hero and heroine as unfledged romance ever put upon 
paper? The low comedy scenes are tolerable, indeed 
amusing, if accepted as intelligible farce. The other 
scenes are either frankly unintelligible or wanly homiletic. 

As a whole, then, the play, regarded as a play, and 
from our modern standpoint, is unattractive—notwith- 
standing that it contains several exquisite lyrics—and it 
is seldom staged. Again one asks, what led the com- 
pilers of the Folio to place it in the forefront? Perhaps 
in the present writer’s case this question is stressed by 
the fact that the Tempest was the first Shakespeare play 
he ever read. And yet, if a schoolboy find a story dull 
that may legitimately be read during ‘‘prep,’’ the verdict 
of 13 is likely to stand unreversed at 31, or even later. 
And so I repeat that on the face of it this play appears 
slight, fantastic, ingenuous; words which certainly im- 
pute no grievous condemnation, but which do not on the 
other hand imply singular merit. Why then place it 
first? Why should this later-written and comparatively 
unknown play be chosen to introduce the first collected 
edition of the Shakespeare plays? 

It is odd that students of Shakespeare in general do not 
seen to have framed this question, much less set themselves 
to answer it. But Mr Colin Still in his study of this 
play has provided the answer without propounding the. 
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riddle. For the meaning which he finds in the play amply 
justifies, if it does not indeed necessitate, its position at 
the beginning of the volume. Tostate the whole thing in a 
sentence, the Tempest, so far from being a mere comedy 
designed to the sole end of an hour’s amusement, is a fully 
conceived representation of those ancient and yet eternal 
mysteries known under the general term of Initiation, 
or the Lesser and Greater mysteries: in which are symbol- 
ised, in the form of drama, the changes in consciousness 
which take place through the gradual purification of man’s 
nature from the dross of such earthly appetites and passions 
as he holds in common with the beasts, and their concom- 
itant replacement by the wider faculties and powers 
which he shares with celestial beings. Mr. Still expressly 
disavows any ulterior motive or objective as regards the 
authorship controversy, pleading that his argument shall 
be dealt with on its merits alone. And in this I think he 
is wise, for the meaning of a Shakespeare Play is mani- 
festly of more consequence than any barren disputation as 
to what man wrote it: moreover, it may be that a settled 
conviction on the former point will have a marked bearing 
on the latter. 

It is not easy to summarise the book, and if it were, it 
would hardly be fair to do so; the book itself must be 
read if the evidence brought forward is to be assessed at its. 
due value. But an account of it may be given. It is 
divided into two parts, the first of which shows the rela- 
tion of the play to certain features of the Ancient Rites, 
as they have been transmitted to us through the agency of 
classical writers. 

‘‘What I shall seek to prove’’ says the author (p. 8) 
‘“by textual evidence is: (i) That the play belongs to the 
same class of religious dramas as the medizval Mysteries, 
Miracles and Moralities; (ii) That it is an allegorical 
account of those psychological experiences which consti- 
tute what mystics call Initiation; (ili) That its main 
features must, therefore, of necessity resemble those of 
every ritual or ceremonial initiation which is based upon 
the authentic mystical tradition; and (iv) That actually 
the resemblance to initiatory rites, and more especially to. 
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those of the Pagan world, is soconsistent and exact that, if 
we do not accept the foregoing three propositions in explan- 
ation of it, we must assume either the occurrence of an 
incredible series of coincidences or the perpetration by the 
poet of an equally incredible literary freak.’’ 

And again (p. 236): “‘The questions I wish to put to 
every reader of independent and well qualified judgment 
are these :—can we be satisfied to regard The Tempest as 
pure fantasy without any dominant and controlling idea 
behind it ; or must we regard it as an allegory having some 
inner significance which transcends its immediate and 
obvious purpose as a stage play? Can we say of it as can 
be said of any pure fantasy, that it is entirely self-suffi- 
cient, needing no explanation at any point? Must we not 
admit on the contrary that it contains a very large number 
of strange and suggestive features—in respect both of 
action and of dialogue—which challenge us to look behind 
its peculiar outward forms for some intelligible and per- 
manent idea that unites and explains them all? ... Are- 
we to believe that one of the maturest works of the greatest 
poet of all time, a work which is strongly allegorical in 
character and full of obscure passages, is simply an in- 
determinate mixture of moral platitudes, topical allusions,. 
and autobiographical intimations? . . .. Quite apart 
from the fact that no other all-inclusive theory of any kind 
has yet been forthcoming, could a better or more likely 
interpretation be suggested than one which implies (as. 
mine does) that the play is a version of the universal epic, 
that it deals with something which has appealed to the 
purest zsthetic genius of all the world, something which 
is enshrined in all that is best and most enduring in 
ancient myth and ritual, in religious concepts and cere- 
monies, in art and literature, and in popular tradition ?’’ 

The evidence collected in Part I. of Mr. Colin Still’s 
book shows the substantial identity of the symbolism of 
the Tempest and that of Ancient Ritual. To account for 
the occurrence of resemblances so numerous as those he has 
pointed out, our author says, there can be but three 
possible hypotheses ; deliberate design, sheer coincidence,, 
or inherent necessity.... ‘‘The theory that Shakespeare, 
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at the height of his creative power, deliberately collected. 
a number of fragmentary records whose meaning he did not 
very clearly understand, and ingeniously fitted them 
together for the simple purpose of illustrating the outward 
form of the ancient initiation ceremonies, is not one that 
is likely to commend itself to any thoughtful mind, how- 
ever strong may be the appearance in its favour. Yeta 
very remarkable similarity does undoubtedly exist between 
the play and the pagan rites; and this similarity is of a 
kind and a degree which practically exclude the suggestion 
that it occurred fortuitously and has no special significance. 
It must therefore be mainly (though perhaps not wholly) 
due to some factor of inherent necessity ; and the question 
arises, Why and to what extent are these resemblances 
inevitable? 

“‘The answer to this question is implied in the proposi- 
tions I shall now seek to establish—namely, (i) that what 
the ritual initiate cherishes as a recondite secret is in fact 
simply the figurative representation of truths which are 
known, even if they are not always appreciated, by all 
mankind; and (ii) that the Tempest is one of the many 
works of art in which these same truths are expressed. . . . 
that the inner theme of the Tempest is one which is ex- 
pressed not only in the pagan initiatory rites, but also in 
such words as Dante’s Divina Commedia, Virgil’s Aenid 
VI, Milton’s Paradise Regained, and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and in such stories as the Wanderings of Israel 
and the Temptation of Christ in the Wilderness; in the 
Zoharic tradition; in the Greek, Persian, and Norse 
mythological cycles ; and even in the popular and enduring 
fairy-tales. In short, I shall show that the Tempest is a 
version of the one epictheme which hasappealed irresistibly 
to the human imagination throughout the ages.’’ (p. 84) 


It is clear that if this claim is made good, as in my 
judgment it is, the slighting appraisement of the play in 
the earlier part of this article loses its force. The play is 
no longer to be judged according to the canons of modern 
realistic art, but by standards of another kind altogether. 
It at once jumps from the position of a tantalising piece: 
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of mummery redeemed by fantasy, to that of a symbolical 
representation worthy of intensive study. 


We will now turn to Mr. Colin Still’s illustrations and 
arguments, in connection with the text of the play itself. 
One point may be mentioned in passing. Stage directions 
in the Shakespeare plays are remarkably meagre: Enter, 
Exit, (Dies), (Stabs him), are sufficiently explicit for the 
greatest plays and the most tremendous situations. In the 
play of The Tempest, however, they are—in strong con- 
trast to the general practice of the Folio—strangely 
detailed and precise, e.g., ‘Solemn and strange music. 
Prospero above, invisible. Enter several strange shapes, 
bringing in a banquet; they dance about it with gentle 
actions of salutation ; and inviting the King, etc., toeat, 
they depart.’ . . ‘Thunder and lightning. 
Enter Ariel like a harpy; ; Claps his wings upon the table ; 
and with a quaint device the banquet vanishes.’ 

“He vanishes in thunder; then, to soft music, enter the 
shapes again, and dance with mocks and mows and carry 
out the table.’ Andsoon. In fact it would scarcely be 
an exaggeration to say that in this and the following scene 
are more words of actual stage direction than in the whole 
volume besides. Why is this? Why such strange par- 
ticularity in the Tempest and such meagreness in, say, 
Othello? Surely there must be some reason for it. 


It is impossible to do the book justice by any pretence 
at summarizing the argument, and we will therefore just 
dip about and fish up interesting morsels. 

“‘That the Tempest does in fact correspond with signifi- 
cant accuracy,’’ says our author, ‘‘to the pagan ceremonies 
will be demonstrated beyond question. That Shakespeare 
consciously intended it to correspond to those ceremonies 
is quite another matter, upon which I offer no opinion. 
Now the first thing to observe about the pagan mysteries is 
that they were divided into the Lesser and the Greater 
mysteries, and must therefore have involved a Lesser and 
a Greater Initiation. The exact difference between the 
two initiations is a point I defer for the present. But if 
the reader will now turn to the Tempest he will-find that 
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Prospero expressly enjoins Ariel to land the men from the 
ship in different groups: 


As thou bad’st me, 
In troops I have dispersed them ’ bout the isle. 
(Ack 2.056 eke 


There are three parties, namely (1) Stephano and Trinculo, 
(z) the Court party, and (3) Ferdinand. I propose to 
demonstrate the three following propositions: 


{i) That the experiences of Stephano and Trinculo 
represent a failure to achieve Initiation ; 

{ii) That the experiences of the Court Party constitute the 
Lesser Initiation; and 

(iii) That the experiences of: Ferdinand constitute the 
Greater Initiation. 


The first of these propositions is incapable of proof by the 
‘mechanical’ method; but a notable case can be made out 
for the other two by the simple process of comparing the 
experiences of the Court Party and of Ferdinand with what 
is known concerning the incidents which occurred during 
ceremonial admission to the pagan Mysteries.’’ (p. 14) 
Attention has already been drawn to the singularity of 
the stage directions, e.g. Act III Scene 3 ‘Thunder and 
Lightning. Enter Ariel like a Harpy, claps his wings 
upon the table, and with a quaint device the banquet 
vanishes.’ There is here a notable resemblance to one of 
the passages in Virgil’s Aenid, Book VI (lines 604-7): 
‘And full in their view are banquets furnished out with 
regal magnificence; the chief of the Furies sits by them, 
and debars them from touching the provisions with their 
hands; and starts up, lifting her torch on high, and 
thunders over them with her voice.’ (And in fact at this 
very point Ariel delivers that terrible speech beginning 
‘*You are three men of sin’’). ‘Here are those who, 
while life remained, had been at enmity with their 
brothers, had beaten a parent, or wrought deceit against 
a client.’ What were the misdeeds of the three ‘‘men of 
sin’’ in the play? Antonio has been at enmity with his 
brother Prospero, and has usurped his title. Sebastian 
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has just conspired to kill his brother Alonso and usurp his 
throne. And Alonso, twelve years before, wrought deceit 
against the too trustful Prospero. - 

Again, there are perhaps no more familiar lines in the 
Tempest than Ariel’s song beginning ‘“Where the bee sucks, 
there suck I.’’ Now it would seem that in some of its 
aspects (as just shown) the part played by Ariel is that of 
a junior minister who assists the hierophant in the conduct 
of the initiations; and Porphyry records that some of the 
juniorministersof the Ceres Mysteries of Eleusis were called 
‘bees.’ (De AntroNympharum,c.8.). This is one of the 
many small scraps of evidence, out of a multitude of which 
our author constructs his case, and it shows the attentive 
thought and wide range of study that go to make up the 
book. Not without significance in this direction, perhaps, 
is the fact that Ceres herself is represented in the short 
masque in Act IV. 


These two examples are given only as illustrations, and 
not necessarily typical illustrations, of the author’s matter 
and method. Yet perhaps even more useful than the 
comparative evidences offered in this manner is his 
general treatment of the subject of Initiation, which has a 
value of its own apart from its especial application to this 
play. He opens with the following observations on 
‘‘Natural Symbolism’’ : (p. 86) :— 

Natural Symbolism is the result of man’s imperative 
need for some convenient and appropriate mode of express- 
ing the facts of his own inner experience, and it consists 
in describing the subjective world in terms peculiar to the 
objective world. . . Indeed the impulse to describe 
the world within by analogy with the external world is 
universal and irresistible. It has been an important 
factor in the complex organic development of human 
expression ; and its effects are deeply engrained in art and 
literature, in religious concepts and ceremonies, in popu- 
lar tradition, and in the common speech of the peoples. 
No doubt it is true that every mystery cult, pagan or non- 
pagan, contains a certain amount of artificial symbolism 
derived from the particular myth or history with which its 
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rites are associated—as the Eleusinian cultus, for instance, 
contained its own peculiar symbols derived from the Perse- 
phone myth. But the first step towards an understanding 
of the pagan and other rituals must be taken by the light 
of the natural symbolism common to them all. 

From the earliest times the physical body of man has. 
been described as being earthy, the emotional part of him 
as being watery, the rational part of him as being airy, 
and the divine part of him as being fiery (or sthereal) . 
The great antiquity of this form of natural symbolism is 
proved by the fact that it is involved in the almost immem- 
orial art of astrology ; and that Shakespeare was conscious- 
ly familiar with it is evident from Sonnets 44 and 45. 
wherein he declares that his ‘life’s composition’ is made 
up of ‘four elements’ which he expressly calls Earth, 
Water, Atr and Fire.* 

Scarcely less ancient and wide-spread is the belief that 
the human constitution comprises not only the physical 
body, but also a series of superphysical bodies or vehicles. 
The chief of these latter were called by the Egyptians Ka, 
Bi, and Khou; by the Greeks Psyche, Pneuma, and Nous ; 
and by the old Jewish mystics Nephesh, Ruach, and Nesh- 
amah. They are respectively the sensitive, the rational, 
and the divine parts of man. 

Equating these four ‘bodies’ with the four ‘elements’, 
a series of useful definitions is given, and these form a basis 
for the analytical description of the process or processes 
involved in what may be termed the phenomenon of 
Initiation. 

The present writer being familiar in a general way 
through other studies with the line of thought here put 
forward, has naturally found no difficulties in it, and has 
possibly tended to ‘‘short-circuit’’ some of the conclu- 
sions; but the explanation given by Mr. Still is so moder- 
ately stated and progressively developed, that any sympa- 
thetically inclined reader will follow it without trouble. 
As for instance this :—‘ ‘According to all mystical philoso- 

*Cf. Ant. and Cleo. iv. 2. 292.; Jul. Caesa. v. 5. 73.; also 


Hen. V. iii. 7. 21, where the four elements are mentioned in 
reference to the constitution of a horse. 
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phies, the several ‘bodies’ compressed in the human con- 
stitution—(a) are the planes through which the conscious- 
ness rises or falls in the changing phases of subjective 
experience, and (b) are successively discarded at death. 
The ‘elements’ with which they are equated may therefore 
be used for the purpose of expressing—(a) subjective states 
during life, and (5) states of existence after death. For 
example, an immersion in water may be employed as a 
piece of natural symbolism to represent—(a) an upward 
movement of the consciousness from the physical plane 
to the plane of sensuous emotion, and (b) the shedding of 
the physical body at death. As a successive discarding 
of the several ‘bodies’, the process which the mystic sup- 
poses to ensue at death must correspond to an ascent of 
the consciousness through those same bodies in the course 
of subjective experience. We may say therefore that at 
death the soul rises out of EARTH, through WATER, to AIR, 
and finally mounts (when perfectly purified) to AETHER OR 
FIRE.”’ 

On these lines the shipwreck, immersion, and other like 
incidents of the drama, are taken severally in their rela- 
tion to the different characters of the play. But to say 
this is only to indicate in the barest manner how the 
author has performed his task; it is difficult without hav- 
ing the book in one’s hand to form any idea of the thorough- 
ness with which his analysis and co-ordination of the 
several parts has been carried out, nor of the learning 
brought to bear on it. One stray instance may be given. 
Caliban’s father and mother, Setebos and Sycorax, come 
in for scant explanation in the usual commentaries; but 
here seven pages are given to their names and attributes. 
It is pointed out as an odd coincidence that the Egyptian 
word seteb means ‘what is hostile’ ; that sy means ‘pig,’ 
and korax ‘curved,’ and that Osiris was sometimes de- 
picted as stabbing with a spear a curved pig or boar, to 
represent his triumph over evil, (compare and contrast 
Shakespeare’s poem of Venus and Adonis, concluding 
verses,); and that there is a curious association of these 
words in the ‘‘Odyssey’’ (xiii) where it is said that the 
Swine are beside the rock korax. Can it be that Shake- 
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speare’s ‘‘small Latin and less Greek’’ was less ‘small’ 
and less ‘less’ than the usual commentator has hitherto. 
been content to proclaim ? 

In Ben Jonson’s commendatory verses prefixed to the 
Folio, culpably omitted from modern editions of the 
plays, occur these lines :— 


Leave thee alone for the comparison 
Of all that haughty Greece or mighty Rome 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come. 


This is a very extraordinary eulogium. It is usually 
treated as high-flown, and therefore empty, hyperbole. 
But the whole tenour of the verses, (which should be read 
in their entirety and more than once), is far too calculated 
and deliberate to sustain this interpretation; especially 
when we remember that Jonson was not only a very inde- 
pendent-minded man, but alsoa man deeply read in, and 
proud of his familiarity with, the Greek and Latin classics. 
What if he meant it literally and exactly, just as it stands; 
namely that, in his dramatic works Shakespeare has re- 
incorporated the whole of the classic mysteries of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans? 

It is likely that this book* will be the first to set students. 
upon the task of verifying Ben Jonson’s statements. 
Incidentally also it shows the substantial identity of the 
Pagan and Christian mythology, as well as their relation 
to psychological states in mystical or, if that word be pre- 
ferred, religious consciousness. One cannot but welcome 
a book of this kind. To show a new and hitherto unrecog- 
nized meaning in a play of Shakespeare’s is a meritorious 
act; and when, as here, it is a useful meaning and not 
merely an interesting one, it is doubly meritorious. 
Long ago, in 1884, the anonymous author of A New Study 
of Shakespeare performed a like service for the Winters 
Tale, and we may hope that the deserved success of Mr. 
Colin Still’s work will send a new tributary of readers to 
that almost forgotten work to rediscover its treasures. 

* A good index would double its usefulness by rendering its 


many valuable references easy of access. No doubt one will be 
supplied in a later edition. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE ‘DOUBTFUL’ PLAY 
EDWARD III. 


By W. H. DEnninc. 


THE play of Edward III and the Black Prince was entered in the 
- register of the Stationers’ Company on December ist, 1595, 
and printed for the first time in 1596 anonymously. It was 
not until 1760 published as ‘‘A play thought to be writ by 
Shakespeare.’’ Apparently it is in two parts, the first being 
founded on, and following pretty closely, the 46th novel in 

the Palace of Pleasure. 

Now the first two acts dealing with love and passion 
have, as I will shew, a great affinity with the sonnets, and 
with Lucrece apart from the theme, which, being practically 
the same, called for the same treatment. 

The Encyclopoedia Britannica gives the approximate 
date of the play as 1593, and it does appear highly probable 
that both poem and play were in manuscript at the same 
time. That the poet of the last written had inspiration 
from the first is certain; in some instances just one or two 
words betray that fact, and some words and phrases not in 
the play, but in the poem, suggest, on the hypothesis of 
two authors, that both had the novel before them. 

In the ‘‘New Shakespeare Society’s Transactions 1887- 
g2’’ p. 58, the play is compared with Henry V, but I can 
find no comparison with the poems, so that the following 
will be new to most. Many more could be given but space 
will not permit. In each instance the first quoted is from 


the play. 


What strange enchantment lurk’d in those her 
eyes, 

That now their dim decline hath power to draw 

My subject eyes from piercing majesty, 

To gaze on her with doting admiration? —TI.ii- 
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And death’s dim look in life’s mortality: 


What he beheld, on that he firmly doted, 
And in his will his wilful eye he tired, 
With more than admiration he admired. 
—Lucrece, 58 & 60. 


What needs a tongue to such a speaking eye, 
That more persuades than winning oratory? 
—l.ii. 


Beauty itself doth of itself persuade 
The eyes of men without an orator; —Lucrece, 5. 


oe 


Countess : 
Let not thy presence, like the April sun, 
Flatter our earth, and suddenly be done. 
More happy do not make our outward wall, 
Than thou wilt grace our inward house withal. 
—I.ii. 


So guiltless she securely gives good cheer 
And reverend welcome to her princely guest, 
Whose inward ill no outward harm express’d: 

—Lucrece, 13. 


The soliloquy by Lodowick opening Act Ir is too 
long to quote in full; it involves several comparisons, 
among them: 


I might perceive his eye tn her eye lost, 


And changing passion, like inconstant clouds, — 


—— 
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That rack’d upon the carriage of the winds, 
Increase and die,—in his disturbéd cheeks. 
Anon with reverent fear when she grew pale, 
His cheeks put on their scarlet ornaments ;—I1.i. 


And how her hand, tn my hand being lock’ d, 
Forced it to tremble with her loyal fear; 
—Lucrece, 38. 


Anon, permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face. 
—Sonnet 33. 


{Note how easy it is to read these last lines into the play: 


And changing passion, like the basest clouds, — 
That ride upon the carriage of the winds, 
With ugly rack,—on his disturbéd face.) 


Or if it do, not from those lips of thine, 
That have profaned their scarlet ornaments, 
—Sonnet 142. 


Although the curious expression ‘‘scarlet omaments’’ has 
been observed in both, the following missing link has 
apparently been overlooked: 


But that your lips were sacred, O my lord, 
You would prophane the holy name of love: 
II—.1. 


As lend my body, palace to my soul, 

My body is her bower, her court, her abbey, 

And she an angel, pure, divine, unspotted ; 

If I should lend her house, my lord, to thee, 

I kill my poor soul, and my poor soul me.—I1.i. 
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My body or my soul, which was the dearer? 
When the one pure, the other made divine. 
—Lucrece, 167. 


Her house is sacked, her quiet interrupted, 
Her mansion batter’d by the enemy; 
Her sacred temple spotted, spoil’d, corrupted, 


If in this blemish’d fort I make some hole 
Through which I may convey this troubled soul. 
—Lucrece, 168. 


, 


«sHer constant forte,’’ is in the novel and so is 
«IT intend to keep the same unspotted so long as 
my soul shall be carried in the Chariot of this 
mortal body.’’ «‘Fort’’ is not in the play, and the 
paraphrase appears only in the poem. 


That love, you beg of me, I cannot give; 
For Sarah owes that duty to her lord. —IT.i.. 


I’ll beg her love ;—but she is not her own; 
—Lucrece, 35.. 


Here comes her father: I will work with him, 
To bear my colours in this field of love. —II.i. 


The colour in thy face 
Shall plead for me, and tell my loving tale: 
Under that colouramIcome..... 

—J.ucrece, 69.. 
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Then, Wife of Salisbury,—shall I so begin? 
No, he’s my friend ; and where is found the friend, 
That will do friendship such endamagement ?— 
Neither my daughter, nor my dear friend’s wife. 


—IT.i.. 
Had Col'atinus kill’d my son or sire, 
Or lain in ambush to betray my life, 
Or were he not my dear friend, this desire 
Might have excuse........ —Lucrece, 34. 
The greater man, the greater is the thing, 
Be it good, or bad, that he shall undertake: 
—Il1.ii. 


The mightier man, the mightier is the thing 
That makes him honour’ d, or begets him hate ; 
—Lucrece, 144. 


Lilies, that fester, smell far worse than weeds ;. 
—TII.ii. 


Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds. 
—Sonnet 94. 


eo ee Fd O, how his mother’s face, 
. rates my heart, and chides my thievish. 
eye; 
Who, being rich enough in seeing her, 
Yet seeks elsewhere; and basest theft is that 
Which cannot check itself on poverty,— —lII.ii. 


Save sometime too much wonder of his eye, 

Which, having all, all could not satisfy ; 

But, poorly rich, so wanteth in his store, 

That, cloy’d with much, he pineth still for more.. 
—Lucrece, 14.. 
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Thy mother is but black ; and thou, like her, 
Dost put into my mind how foul she is, —II.ii, 


This is the theme of the «‘dark lady’’ sonnets: 


In the old age black was not counted fair, 
Or if it were, it bore not beauty’s name; etc. 
—Sonnets 127, 131 & 132 


Ah, France, why shoulds’t thou be so obstinate 

Against the kind embracements of thy friends ? 

But that, in froward and disdainful pride, 

Thou, like a skittish and untaméd colt, 

Dost start aside, and strike us with thy heels? 
—IIL.iii. 


Being proud, as females are, to see him woo her, 

She puts on outward strangeness, seems unkind; 

Beating his kind embracements with her heels. 
—Venus and Adonis, 52. 


What bird, that hath escap’d the fowler’s gin, 
Will not be ware how she’s ensnar’d again ? 
Or, what is he, so senseless, and secure,—IV.iii. 


Birds never limed no secret bushes fear: 
So guiltless she securely gives good cheer. 
—Lucrece, 13. 


Mine ears are stopp’d against your bootless cries; 
—V.i. 
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And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 


—Sonnet, 29 
The sun, dread lord, ..... 
Did in the orient purple of the mom 
Salute our coming forth...... —V.i.. 


Lo, in the Orient when the gracious light 

Lifts up his burning head, each under eye 

Doth homage to his new-appearing sight, 
—Sonnet 7.. 


No, let the captain talk of boistrous war ; 

The prisoner, of immuréd dark constraint ; 

The sick man best sets down the pangs of death;- 
The man that starves, the sweetness of a feast; 
The frozen soul, the benefit of fire; 

And every grief, his happy opposite; —II.i.. 


‘When wilt thou sort an hour great strifes to end ? 

Or free that soul which wretchedness hath 
chain’d? 

Give physic to the sick, ease to the pain’d? 

—Lucrece, 129. 


The patient dies while the physician sleeps; 
The orphan pines while the oppressor feeds ; 
Justice is feasting while the widow weeps; 

—Lucrece, 130. 


There we have in two consecutive verses, not only a 
paraphrase of several ideas, but in the same order. 
Those of the fifth and sixth lines are in verse 127. 
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Thou blow’ st the fire when temperance is thaw’ d; 
and 
Thy honey turns to gall, thy joy to grief. 


In the king’s last speech in Act 11, the poet actually 
alludes to the theme of Lucrece as having ‘‘tasked the vain 
endeavour of so many pens.’’ If he were indebted to 
Shakespeare’s poem, we have a singular instance of a 
plagiarist hinting at the source of his piracy. 

Concluding his remarks on the play Dr. Ulrici says: 
‘*Truly if this piece as the English critics assert, is not 
Shakespeare’s own, it is a shame for them that they have 
done nothing to recover from forgetfulness the name of 
this second Shakespeare, this twin brother of their great 
poet.’” There are reasons for believing that this «second 
Shakespeare,’ whose name it is a duty to ‘recover from 
forgetfulness,’ was Anthony, the lame brother of Francis 
Bacon. 

As evidence that Anthony Bacon was a poet, there is 
that French elegy to his memory in Lambeth Palace, which 
addresses him as ‘‘the flower of English Gentlemen and the 
honour of the nine Muses and of Pallas,’’ etc. For yet 
stronger evidence, turn to sonnet 37 where is found a 
‘deliberate statement of fact little known and less realised: 


So I made lame by fortune’s dearest spite 
Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth, 


Now on the assumption that Francis Bacon was responsible 
for the plays in the 1623 folio, we can come to no other 
conclusion than that Anthony was the author of the 
‘sonnets. Other lines supporting the theory are: 


Speak of my lameness, and I straight will halt, 
—89 


And strength by limping sway disabled. —66 
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This line represents one of those evils in that famous 
schedule from which he gladly would be gone. 


Then hate me when thou wilt; if ever, now; 
Now while the world is bent by deeds to cross, 
Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow, —go 


The obscurity of the last line being explained by the line 
from 37, it would appear that his lameness compelled him 
to bend or bow, and although this was a personal matter 
concerning this poet, the same association of words occurs 
within three lines in the play. King Edward, on being 
invited to meet the King of France agrees: 


But how? not servilely dispos’d to bend; 
But like a conqueror, to make him bow: 
His lame unpolished shifts are come to light ; —I.i 


This calls to mind the first two lines of the Epilogue in 
Henry V: 

Thus far, with rough and all unable pen, 

Our bending author has pursu’d the story. 


It has been suggested by several writers of late that 
Anthony probably helped Francis in his literary labours 
including the plays. Did he collaborate in Henry V a 
play having many points in common with Edward III? 
In the former there is a considerable amount of French, 
the author being so familiar with that language that he was 
able to turn it into slang. 

In considering the authorship of Edward [II that of 
the two narrative poems is immaterial, because Anthony 
would have had access to the manuscripts if they were by 
Francis. 

Taking into consideration the foregoing, together with 
the undisputed Shakespearean character of Edward III, 
it can safely be asserted that it was produced in Shake- 
speare’s workshop. 

It would seem then that this ‘‘workshop’’ held two 
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poets so allied in nature and genius that their works cam 
hardly be told apart, and that both addressed sonnets or 
dedicated poems to a patron common to both; of this. 
there are hints in the sonnets, one will suffice: 


There lives more life in one of your fair eyes 
Than both your poets can in praise devise. —83.. 


‘‘The Shakespeare myth is practically dead. The Freemasons: 
who were admitted to the highest degree, the ‘Thirty-third’ 
(Thirty-three, as I said before, spells Bacon), have always been 
entrusted with Bacon’s secrets. Up to 1910 the number of Masons 
admitted to the thirty-third degree was always strictly limited to- 
nine; but since that year, which is 287 years after the 1623 folio 
of the Shakespeare plays, the number of Masons admitted to the 
thirty-third degree has been permanently increased from nine to- 
thirty-three. I am at the present time (1912) endeavouring—I 
trust not, umnsuccessfully—to force these to reveal Bacon’s 
secrets, at least so far as concerns the authorship of the plays 
hitherto known under the name of the illiterate clown of Stratford 

‘ who was never able to write so much as a single letter 
of his own name.’’—The Late Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, Bart, 


‘*You can trace the life histories of the whole of them (the 
world’s celebrities) save one—far and away the most colossal 
prodigy of the entire accumulation—Shakespeare. About him you 
can find out nothing. Nothing of even the slightest importance. 
Nothing worth the trouble of stowing away in your memory. 
Nothing that even remotely indicates that he was ever anything 
more than a distinctly common-place person—an actor of inferior 
grade, a small trader in a small village that did not regard him asa 
person of any consequence, and had forgotten him before he was 
fairly cold in his grave. We can go to the records and find out 
the life-history of every renowned race-horse of modern times— 
but not Shakespeare’s! There are many reasons why, and they 
have been furnished in cartloads (of guess and conjecture) by those 
troglodytes ; but there is one that is worth all the rest of the reasons 
put together, and is abundantly sufficient all by itself—he hadn't 
any history to record. There is no way of getting around that 
deadly fact.”’—Mark Twain. 


THE BACON TERCENTENARY CELE- 
BRATION AT ST. ALBANS. 


ACONIANS from various parts of the country 
attended the Bacon Tercentenary at St. Albans on 

April 17th last. Atnoon, a short service was held 

in St. Michael’s Church, Gorhambury. Prior to the 
service, which was attended by the Mayor and Corpor- 
ation of St. Albans in their official robes, Miss Alicia 
A: Leith, the Hon. Sec. of the ‘‘Ladies Guild of Francis 
St. Alban,’’ and other members placed a beautiful wreath 
of red roses on the famous statue of Bacon in the chancel. 

The service was conducted by the Vicar (Canon the Hon. 
Robert Grimston) who read the collect and two prayers 
composed by Francis Bacon for students and writers. 
The Earl of Verulam read the lesson, Eccl.xliv., 1-7 and 
12-15, and the hymn was ‘‘O God, our Help in ages past.”’ 
A prayer composed by Bacon was read by the Rev. G. A. 
Guest, D.D. Canon A. Mathew was also one of the robed 
clergy present. 

The Archdeacon of St. Albans (the Ven. the Hon. 
Kenneth F. Gibbs) read the address, prepared by the Dean 
of Winchester, who was unable, through illness, to attend. 
‘‘The Memory of Francis Bacon,’’ he said, ‘‘would ever 
remain green at Gorhambury and at St. Michael’s Church. 
He was knighted in the first year of the reign of James I., 
and created Viscount St. Alban in 1621. Within a few 
days of the meeting of James’ third Parliament, he was 
charged with bribery and corruption, and was imprisoned 
within the Tower. but he. was pardoned soon after. If 
there were blots on his career, which could not be forgotten, 
there were services he rendered to mankind which could 
not be ignored. There was, too, his remarkable character, 
full of charm. On the charge of bribery, he thought it 
was true to say that Bacon never allowed bribes to deflect 
his judgment from what was true and right. It was the 
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custom at that time to give presents to judges—a bad 
custom, no doubt—but he could remember when highly- 
religious persons used to bribe voters. That bad custom 
had also passed. Bacon, so far as one could judge, was 
never influenced in the smallest degree by any presents he 
or his friends received. When the charges had been made 
against him, he said: ‘There is a great deal of corruption 
and neglect, for which I am heartily and penitently 
sorry.’ The fact was that Bacon made many enemies. 
An honest man with a sharp tongue always did make 
enemies. Whatever wrong he had done, it was not that 
which caused his fall, but the jealousy of men who envied 
his great powers and high place. That was the only 
explanation he could offer of his fall without denying his 
admitted folly and carelessness. 

On his sixtieth birthday, Bacon seemed to reach the 
highest point of his happiness and success. He was Lord 
Chancellor of England, he had published perhaps his 
greatest work, and he was established at Gorhambury, 
with his books, his gardens, and his friends. His hopes 
had blossomed to bear his blushing honors thick upon him. 
The sentence of the Lords was severe almost to savagery, 
but like most of the sentences of that time, it was not 
meant to be fully carried out. He was not kept long in 
the Tower, and after a time, James, who had shed tears at 
the beginning of Bacon’s trouble, gave him a full pardon. 
He went back to Gorhambury, with its lovely terraces and 
gardens, there to walk with Thomas Hobbes, talking 
philosophy and science. 

Bacon’s life was not a double one in the ordinary sense 
of the words. . . . He stood in the first rank of men of 
letters in the greatest age of English literature. He 
wrote, according to his own deliberate choice, in Latin, 
and appeared to despise his native tongue. When he 
wrote in English he wrote like a master. 

Bacon, as a philosopher and man of science, had a noble 
idea of life and a glorious conception of knowledge. He 
did not seek knowledge solely for his own sake, but that it 
might benefit his fellow-men. His belief was that all true 
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knowledge must be based on fact. The danger of basing 
conclusions on a mere accumulation of facts had often been 
pointed out, but the danger was not so great as conclusions 
based on hasty and imaginative hypothesis. Bacon 
put before the world, as it had never been put before, the 
real and only means of reaching right decisions. Ever 
since his time, scholars had followed him in his experi- 
mental and inductive method. To Bacon might be attri- 
buted the basis of true learning, and to him, fitly, might 
be given the title of the founder of modern science. In 
practical Church politics Bacon showed no more insight 
than other people; yet the nice balance of justice which he 
preserved in his Court he carried with him in matters 
ecclesiastical. The tolerant spirit which was inseparable 
from all true godliness was certainly conspicuous in Bacon. 

After the service, lunch was served at the Memorial 
Hall, and the party, under the guidance of Sir Edgar 
Wigram, later visited the site of Verulam Lodge and the 
Pondyards, constructed by Bacon, and also the ruins of 
Sir Nicholas Bacon’s house in Gorhambury Park, where the 
boyhood days of Francis were spent. On the invitation 
of the Earl of Verulam, they were also enabled to inspect 
the family relics and portraits at Gorhambury. The three 
busts of Sir Nicholas, Lady Anne, and Anthony Bacon were 
on view in the grand Hall, which evinced great interest. 

Tea was afterwards served at the Memorial Hall, which 
was followed by a lecture on ‘‘Bacon as a Politician 
and Historian,’’ by Sir Richard Lodge, LL.D., late 
Professor of History at Edinburgh University. 


‘‘Prince Bismarck said that ‘he could not understand how it 
‘were possible that a man, however gifted with the intuitions of 
genius, could have written what was attributed to Shakespeare 
unless he had been in touch with the great affairs of State, behind 
the scenes of political life, and also intimate with all the social 
courtesies and refinements of thought which in Shakespeare’s time 
were only to be met with in the highest circles.’ ’’—Sydney Whitman 
in ‘‘Personal Reminiscences of Prince Bismarck.’’ 


TERCENTENARY CRITICISMS OF 
FRANCIS BACON. 


By PARKER WOODWARD. 


NE cannot libel a dead man but Mr. Noyes’ article 
in the Sunday Times, and Mr. Drinkwater’s in 
Cassell’s Weekly shew that some critics can be 

very unfair to the memory of Viscount St. Alban. He 
never claimed to be the ‘‘Great Father of Modem 
Science.’’ Neither would Mr. Noyes (however justifiably) 
affirm himself to be a great modern Poet. 

Bacon did not say he had personally tested wolf’s skin 
as a remedy for colic. Until critics can negative the 
statement from personal experience, it would be fairer to 
let it pass. Had Bacon been alive to-day he might have 
made a similar note of the remedy called ‘‘Yadil.’’ 

What, however, induced those critics to let off their 
thunders may be, as Mr. Noyes says, because of ‘‘the 
pathetic futilities of those who believe that Bacon wrote 
‘‘The Faerie Queene’’ and ‘‘Hamlet.’’ 

Maybe they are perturbed to find that on the authorship 
subject their wits have not yet been of such sharpness and 
discernment as to pass the veils so cleverly planned. 

Should they apply to the Bacon Society they can be 
supplied with cogent proofs that the author was indeed the 
Francis Bacon they scoff at. 

Even Lord Macaulay seems to have been much fairer to 
Bacon’smemory. Bacon never claimed to have originated 
the inductive method of reasoning but he did claim a new 
application of an esoteric form of teaching as used by the 
Ancients whereby teaching was made to glide gently into 
the minds of men. 

Above all Bacon was cautious. In common with other 
educated and religious men he did not at once accept the 
Copernican argument. Even to-day Mr. Einstein’s re- 
searches shew that in astronomy finality has possibly not 
yet been reached. 

Why should not Bacon have cautiously hesitated to 
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accept the argument of Harvey as to the circulation of 
blood? He seems to have dallied with the subject in his 
Shakespeare play of ‘‘Coriolanus,*’ but Harvey never 
completed his thesis by shewing how blood passed through 
the arteries to the veins, so that the chain was wanting 
this link in Bacon’s lifetime. Melpighi only supplied 
that link in 1661. 

Sir Francis Bacon was one of several officials under the 
direction and control of certain Privy Councillors whose 
duty was at the desire of a much enraged King to obtain 
information from an old preacher Peacham about a pam- 
phlet written by the latter. 

For purposes of discovery only the torture applied to 
the preacher was probably not as severe as the present day 
methods of certain foreign detectives. Had the old man 
disclosed the un-important information he obstinately 
refused, he might not have suffered at all. 

I refer Mr. Noyes to the article by the late Sir Sidney 
Lee in the Dic. Nat. Biography entitled ‘‘Peacham.’’ 

Bacon’s ‘‘Essay of Love’’ had nothing to do with the 
widow Hatton but with his own unhappy married life. 

Mr. Noyes, if by charging Bacon as ‘‘superintending the 
execution of his best friend’’ refers to Robert, Earl of 
Essex, the answer is that Bacon did not superintend it. 
He was ordered by the Queen to hold one of the briefs in 
the Crown prosecution of Essex for high treason and it 
thus became his duty as a subject to conform to her order 
to support her in a matter in which the Queen’s safety was 
deeply concerned. 

Nor did Lord Chancellor Bacon send Sir Walter Raleigh 
to the scaffold. James 1st had (through Gondomar) 
promised the King of Spain that Raleigh should on return 
to this country be arrested and prosecuted for ravaging a 
Spanish colony. Raleigh had some years before been 
condemned for other serious offences and the Lord Chan- 
cellor and others of the King’s Officers were required to 
advise on procedure. As a matter of fact they advised a 
trial before the Privy Council, a course not followed by the 
King. 


THE PASSING OF THE TUDORS. 


By HIsToRIcus. 


ANY new facts are being disclosed regarding 
M the selection of, the Stuarts to the English 
throne which throw fresh light on the turning- 
point of our history. It is well known that Henry 
VII., the first of the Tudor monarchs, provided in his. 
will that in the failure of heirs by the house of Tudor, 
England and Scotland should be united as one Kingdom. 
Margaret Tudor, sister of Henry VIII., married James IV. 
of Scotland, from whom descended James VI. (James I. of 
England and Scotland) in a regular line. But, according 
to Giovanni Michiel, in a communication dated six. years 
before the accession of Queen Elizabeth, and dispatched 
to the Venetian Senate, an old municipal law of England 
had decreed that persons born out of England were pro- 
hibited from inheriting anything within the realm. 
Objection had been urged to this enactment, it appears, 
that ‘‘even were it a true one, which they utterly deny, 
it cannot in the case of succession be opposed to the law of 
nature, because neither by law, by testament, or dona- 
tion, nor by any other sort of compact or convention, can 
a successor be deprived of his natural right, constituted by 
God, except by force, or when the heir is acknowledged to 
be a rebel and traitor, and after condemnation as such; and 
admitting this to have been the law, they say that it was 
not made prior to the marriage of Margaret to the King of 
Scotland, as it is not to be found amongst the ancient 
Statutes of the Crown, and that the Act was passed subse- 
quently to invalidate her claim.”’ 

How did it come to pass, therefore, that James VI. of 
Scotland succeeded Elizabeth in March, 1603? Why did 
the English people select an alien for their king? The 
answer is given by Professor R. S. Rait, who says that the 
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real reason may be sought in a document which nearly 
everybody possesses, but few ever read—the Preface to the 
Authorized Version of the Bible, in_which the translators 
dedicate their work to a Sovereign who was a Protestant 
and had a hopeful seed to wear the crown after him. 

“There were at least three other descendants of Henry 
VII,’’ says Professor Rait, ‘‘one of them also descended 
from Queen Margaret and the other two from her younger 
sister. But there were objections toall three. Of the two 
women, one was so unbalanced and flighty that nobody 
could treat her claim seriously and the other was only 
remotely descended from royal blood. The possible male 
claimant was, in the eyes of the law, illegitimate at the 
time of Elizabeth’s death, although it was discovered or 
admitted long afterwards that his parents had been legally 
matried.’’ 

England had been so torn with religious conflict during 
the reign of Mary that, when Elizabeth died, the people 
were fearful lest the Romish religion should again get a 
foothold and repeat the burning of persons who had 
espoused the Protestant cause. So they took James, 
mainly on this account, although it is known that Robert, 
Earl of Essex, had been in conference with him long before, 
concerning Elizabeth’s successor. After the execution of 
Essex, brought about by the malice of Robert Cecil,* a 
plot was engaged in by Cecil to put James securely on the 
throne of England; and while James remained officially 
ignorant until he received the Privy Council’s intimation 
of the Queen’s death, and of his own proclamation as her 
successor, he received the news, he said, with sorrow, 
although he had spent more than half his life-time waiting 

*In a work entitled ‘‘Elizabeth and Essex’’ by ‘‘A Person of 
Quality,’’ which was first published in English at Cologne and 
afterwards in London, towards the latter part of the 17th century, 
it is said that the Queen had already revoked the death sentence on 
Essex, but by a villainous artifice concocted by the Countess of 
Nottingham and Cecil (who were then carrying on an amour), the 
former put the Queen into a fearful rage against Essex, that she was 


completely ungovernable, and ordered his death forthwith, which 
the crafty Cecil, before the Queen had time to relent, immediately 


carried out. 
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for Elizabeth’s death and speculating on the chances of 
the succession. 

‘‘The English Ministers,’’ says Professor Rait, ‘“were 
not unfriendly to the Scottish succession, provided that 
it was not to be represented by Mary, but by her Protestant 
son, and James was well aware of this: he knew that his 
chance of mounting the English throne would be greatly 
improved by his mother’s death. While Elizabeth was 
hesitating, he sent ambassadors to plead for Mary’s life. 
They were not only to plead for her life, they were also to 
ask that, if she should be put to death, nothing in her 
sentence or in her execution should prejudice her son’s 
claim!’’ 

This was not the only ‘‘sacrifice’’ which James made for 
the prospect of being a King of England. ‘‘As a youth 
of twenty,’’ says Rait, ““‘he actually proposed to marry 
Elizabeth, who was nearly old enough to be his grand- 
mother. His agent was to urge Elizabeth to re-open the 
question, to tell her that she had made such an impression 
upon the susceptible heart of the young King of Scots that 
her image reigned there alone.’’ 

‘Elizabeth did him a greater injury,’’ he continues, 
“‘than refusing his hand in marriage. She took an un- 
conscionable time in dying, and James, like most people 
who wait for dead men’s shoes, became very impatient and 
he entered into very risky intrigues with France, with 
Spain, with the Catholic Powers of Italy, and even with 
the Pope himself. 

“‘If the English people had known the story of all this 
secret diplomacy—or even as much of it as we know today 
—they might well have refused to allow the King of Scots 
to remove from Holyrood to Whitehall.’’ 


“‘Any man that believes that William Shakspere of Stratford 
wrote Hamlet or Lear is a fool.’’—John Bright. 


“‘Viscount Palmerston, the great British statesman, used to 
say that he rejoiced to have lived to see three things—the re- 
integration of Italy, the unveiling of the mystery of China and 
Japan, and the explosion of the Shakespearean illusions.’’— 
From the Diary of the Right Hon. Mount-Stewari E. Grant. 


AN HISTORICAL DISCOURSE,* 


By ‘‘JACQUES-PIERRE.”’ 


N the Resuscitatio published by- Dr. William Rawley 
there appears a posthumous fragment entitled ‘‘The 
Beginning of the Historie of Great Britain’’ by 

Francis Bacon, making in all about three printed folio 
pages, which shews that before he died, Bacon con- 
templated the monumental task of compiling a complete 
history of England. In fact, some such plan was suggested 
by Bacon to King James I., which, however, for some un- 
disclosed cause, failed to materialise. 

One is apt to wonder if this project was really abandoned 
after all by Bacon who clearly saw the need and value of 
such a work which should contain a true and trustworthy 
account of the laws and customs of our ancestors from the 
earliest times, political objections notwithstanding. 
Instead of being the ‘‘beginning’’ of such an history, it 
looks more like an ending ; for the project of Bacon was an 
account of the reigns and of the laws of England from the 
earliest times to the time of Elizabeth, whereas the frag- 
ment referred to is nothing more than an adulatory intro- 
duction of King James who succeeded Elizabeth to the 
throne. 

‘‘By a rare event in the pedigree of Kings,’’ Bacon 
wrote, ‘‘It seemed as if the Divine Providence, to extin- 
guish and take away all note of a stranger, had doubled 
upon his person within the circle of one Age, the royal 
blood of England, by both parents. This succession drew 
towards it the eyes of all men, being one of the most 
memorable accidents that had happened for a long time in 
the Christian world.’’ 

From the reading of the entire fragment it is difficult to 
believe that it was ever intended to form what it expressed 
itself to be, but far more easy to suppose that it was some- 
thing entirely different. 

* ‘‘An Historical Discourse of the Uniformity of the Government 


of England, from the first times.’’ London: Printed for Mathew 
Wallbancke, at Grayes-Inne-Gate, 1647. 
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By the courtesy of Mrs. Vernon Bayley, I have just 
perused a rare book from her library which bears the title 
indicated by the foregoing footnote. I have been no. 
little astonished, not only by the vast scope of its treatment 
—covering, as it does, a complete historical narrative from. 
the times of the early Britons, Saxons, and Normans, 
together with a discourse on the laws and customs of each 
reign down precisely to the reign of Elizabeth—but by the: 
fact that this important work is anonymous, save only for 
a short ‘‘Epistle Dedicatory’’ signed ‘‘Nath. Bacon.’’ 
This epistolary dedication, ‘“To the Speaker of the House 
of Peeres, and to the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
in Parliament,’’ has so much similitude in form and style 
with Francis Bacon’s prose dedications that suspicion is. 
aroused whether Francis and not Nathaniel (his half- 
brother) was not its principal contriver. For the benefit. 
of those who may not have an opportunity to inspect the 
book, the ‘‘dedication’’ follows here :— 

‘‘May it please You to accept of this Sacrifice which 
I offer before Your Supreame Judicatory to the service 
of the times. The fire is that of loyalty, neither wilde 
nor common; nor is the thing altogether forbidden and. 
uncleane. I confesse its maymed and unworthy, yet its. 
the best that I have; and in that regard whiles I now 
stand at Your Barre, if You shall please to dismisse me 
without kneeling, I shall in that posture doe the Houses 


the best service that I can elsewhere. 
NaTH. Bacon.’’ 


I have not been able to find any references, from a cursory 
examination of contemporary writers, to this book, which 
could not have failed to create some stir, judging from 
some particulars which follow, 

It was originally published, it seems, about the time of 
the execution of CharlesI. It was suspect from the outset, 
possibly by reason of the circumstances of that turbulent 
period. Later, when Charles II. came to the throne, 
and efforts were made to advance the Prerogative beyond 
its just bounds, it became to be sought after and looked 
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into by learned men, who were not willing to part easily 
with their birthright; so that in a short time it became. 
very scarce and sold at a high price. This occasioned its. 
reprinting privately in 1672, which, when it was brought 
to the notice of the Government, was violently prosecuted. 
Many hundreds of copies were seized and burnt. It was. 
thereafter printed, or re-printed, a second time, without 
alterations or omissions, in the year 1682. 

When the press became more free by the expiration of. 
the Act for printing, but Prerogative then getting above 
the law, new prosecutions took place and the printer was. 
indicted for re-printing it. The passages on which the 
indictment was founded were these: ‘‘I do eastly grant that 
Kings may have occasions and opportunities to beguile their 
people, yet can they do nothing as Kings, but what of Right 
they ought todo. They may call Parliaments, but neither 
as often or seldom as they please, if the Statute laws of this 
Realm might take place (Pt. Il., p. 129); ‘‘And the Kings. 
may be Chief Commanders, yet they are not the chief rulers’’ 
(Pt. II., Pp. 253). 

The prosecution of this work went on so vigorously 
that the publisher, though beyond the seas, yet willing 
to try the cause, appeared (according to the constant 
practice of the Court of King’s Bench) by his attorney; 
but for not being personally present in the Court he was. 
by the arbitrary ruling of Chief Justice Jeffreys (of other- 
wise infamous memory) outlawed for a misdemeanor, and. 
so remained till the revolution by the wise conduct of the 
then Prince of Orange. 

A manuscript note in old script written in the cover of 
the book states that this particular copy was owned by 
the then late Lord Chief Justice Vaughan, ‘‘who was one 
of the executors of the great and learned Mr. Selden; that 
the groundwork was his, upon which Mr. Bacon raised this 
superstructure.’’ 

It is interesting to remember that Mr. Selden and Mr.. 
Herbert, of the Inner Temple, were entrusted by Bacon 
with the responsibility of publishing or suppressing his. 
unpublished manuscripts after his death. 


FURTHER NOTES ON THE A.A. 
HEADPIECE. 


HERE has been much speculation as to the mean- 

ing of the light and dark A which appeared as 

a scroll in the headpieces of books published in 
London and on the continent during the hundred years 
‘commencing about 1560. Repeated references to this 
have been made in BAconIANA. Among them there is 
an interesting article by Y.Ledsem in Vol. VIII., No. 
31 (Third Series), and a note by Lady Durning-Lawrence 
in Vol. XVIII., March, 1925. This scroll is to be found 
in the Quartos of Shakespeare and in the Folio of 1623, 
-and in at least one of the early editions of Bacon’s Essays, 
as well as in books attributed to him by many Baconians. 
Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence placed it on the title page of 
‘“Bacon is Shake-speare’’ and at the head of most of the 
‘chapters. By many the clear and shaded A’s are regarded 
as symbolising the contrasts which pervade Creation, to 
which Bacon frequently alludes. There are however, 
-other possible derivations. The Dictionaries give A.A. as 
an abbreviation of A léesses signifying ‘‘Their Highnesses.”’ 
Two A’s under a ducal crown are embossed in gold on the 
leather cover of a book published at Venice in 1584. This 
book contains the emblems of Emperors, Kings, Grand 
Dukes, Cardinals and other illustrious personages. Two 
‘capital A’s each in a circle were displayed over the 
portals of the headquarters of the Guise family in Paris. 
A still more prosaic origin may be surmised in the facts that 
a famous engraver named Andrea Andreana, who flourished 
at Mantua about the time that the double A appeared, 
used his initials as one of his book marks. He was the 
first to employ Chiaro Scuro in his woodcuts and this may 
account for the use of the light and dark A as a device. 
But this does not preclude its subsequent employment as a 
‘symbol. Several marks to which a symbolical meaning is 
attached have, in the opinion of many, had a material 
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and utilitarian origin. The heavenward spire of a church. 
may have sprung from the bell tent placed on the summit 
of a town for the protection of the watchman, its spiritual 
significance being a later development. Some even trace. 
the Cross to the Nilometer on which a cross-bar marked 
the height of the inundation. Others derive the sacred 
Ankh, a Crux Ansata of Egypt, from the staple to which 
cattle were tethered. Indeed, there are few emblems 
which have not at various times conveyed different mean- 
ings. The whole subject of book and paper marks deserves 
more attention than it has hitherto received and doubtless. 
much elucidation of perplexing problems will follow on. 
further research into this fascinating field of study. 


Joun A. COCKBURN. 


BOOK NOTICE, 


An Historical Account of Canonbury House. By HENRY 
W. Fincuam, F.S.A., Second edition. (Swain and Son, 
Shoe Lane, London, E.C.4., 1926. 2s.) 


This attractively printed booklet contains some very 
interesting information and a number of rare illustrations. 
connected with the famous old Canonbury Tower. We 
note that some particulars which appeared in the original 
edition have been omitted in this. In a foreword, Mr. 
Fincham expresses thanks to the Marquess of Northampton 
and his agent, Lieut .-Col. P. J. Story, for many valuable 
suggestions, and to Mr. R. Whitbread, M.S.A., for his. 
survey plan of the buildings, and Mr. A. W. Clapham, 
F.S.A., of the Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments, and his colleagues. 

We learn that Queen Mary (Tudor) granted the Manor of 
Canonbury to Thomas Low Wentworth on June 10, 1556, 
who, by an indenture dated 1st February, 1570, —the 12th 
year of Elizabeth,—first mortgaged, and soon after sold, 
it to John Spencer, whose heirs have owned it since.. 
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Spencer was knighted and was Lord Mayor of London, 
1594—5.- 
‘‘Sir John Spencer was one of the great City merchants 
of the day, and so widely were his riches known that a 
little syndicate was formed over in Dunkirk to kidnap him 
‘and hold him to ransom; for in an old book, entitled, The 
Vanity of the Lives and Passions of Men, by D. Pappillon, 
‘Gent., 1651, we read that ‘in Queen Elizabeth’s days, a 
pirate of Dunkirk laid a plot, with twelve of his mates, to 
“carry away Sir John Spencer, which if he had done, fifty- 
thousand pounds had not redeemed him. He came over 
the seas in a shallop, with twelve muscateers, and in the 
night came into Barking-Creek, and left the shallop in 
the custody of six of his men, and with the other six came 
as far as Islington, and there hid themselves in ditches, 
near the path in which Sir John came always to his house; 
but, by the providence of God, Sir John, upon some extra- 
ordinary occasion, was forced to stay in London that 
night, otherwise they had taken him away; and they, 
fearing they should be discovered, in the night-time came 
to their shallop, and so came safe to Dunkirk again.’ ’’ 

This romantic episode is somewhat varied by the author 
of a book on ‘‘ Canonbury House,’’ dated 1870, which I 
found amongst some dusty old papers at the Tower itself 
‘some time ago, who repeats the above story substantially 
in detail, except that five of the six pirates deputed to way- 
lay Sir John were killed outright in Canonbury-lane during 
an armed fight, only one of the band escaping in the dark- 
ness. This author also has it that at this precise time Sir 
John’s sister Dorcas (who kept house for Sir John and his 
‘daughter Elizabeth) had the custody, as a ward at Canon- 
bury House, of a beautiful middle-aged lady known as 
“‘Ada Arundel,’’ whose birth and parentage had become 
the subjects of suspicion, and it was said that she was a 
natural child of the Earl of Devonshire. It happened that 
on this eventful night Ada Arundel was the victim of a 
‘dangerous illness, bordering on death. So concerned and 
alarmed was Queen Elizabeth about it that on that very 
night she made a hurried exit from her palace at Whitehall 
to make a journey to Canonbury to attend the sick chamber. 
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In her haste, she commandeered the coach of the Lord 
Mayor, which was at the time at Whitehall, and taking 
with her Lady—— and others. On approaching Canon- 
‘bury the coach was molested by the six pirates, thinking 
‘Sir John to be inside. On alarm being given, several 
‘armed noblemen on horseback came quickly upon the scene, 
‘and hence the bloody encounter which sent five of the six 
ruffians to their doom. 

Queen Elizabeth is said to have consoled Mistress Ada in 
her last hours at Canonbury Tower by the confession that she 
‘was de facto her mother, amidst affecting scenes! And we 
are told that ‘‘Her Majesty survived the death of her 
‘daughter Ada for about six years; but during this period it 
‘was evident that the royal mind had undergone a remark- 
able change, and which day by day, became more and 
more peculiar, as well as alarming to those who were about 
the Sovereign’s person. Sometimes the Queen would 
remain for hours plunged in the deepest despondency—at 
‘others she would burst forth into passionate complaints 
and violent lamentations, but all so vague as to leave the 
‘minds of those about her in utter uncertainty and bewilder- 
ment as to the cause of these stormy outbursts. Many 
‘reasons indeed had Queen Elizabeth for grief and affliction, 
remorse and melancholy, during the last few years of her 
life ; but amidst those sources of mental distress and agita- 
tion, none perhaps was more thoroughly fraught with 
‘bitterness in all its associations than the recollection of 
her dead daughter, Ada Arundel.’’ 

Hs. 


BACON DID NOT DIE UNDER A CLOUD. 


““‘When King James wrote to the Attorney-General to have a 
warrant prepared for remitting the entire sentence passed upon the 
Viscount St. Alban, he wrote of him as his Cousin, and in finishing 
his letter said: ‘these are to will and require you to prepare for our 
‘signature a bill containing a pardon, in due form of law, of the 
whole sentence, for which this shall be your sufficient warrant.’ 
We do not know whether King James signed the warrant, for he 
‘died soon after directing the neantiag of it up; but we know that 
when the First Parliament of Charles I. met, the Viscount St. 
Alban was summoned to attend, which shews he had by then 
‘received his entire pardon.’’—Myrs. Isabella S. Nichols. 
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It is painful to have to record the deaths this year of three of our 
most valiant and active members. The first, Mr. Crouch Batchelor, 
who was too well known and respected to require further comment, 
—the second, Mrs. Ernest Hill, sister of Mr. Tanner and of Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell; and the third, Mr. W. H. Knight, of Yeovil, 
Somerset, who was one time a leader of the Calcutta Bar, and 
later retired from the legal profession which was not to his taste, 
preferring to study medicine (homeopathic) for the purpose of 
assisting mankind to live better lives. He was at all times a 
friend to the poor. To the relatives of each of these, our co- 
workers, we extend our deepest sympathy. 


A series of lectures, under the auspices of the Bacon Society, 
‘took place at Canonbury Tower. On t1oth December, 1925, Sir 
John A. Cockburn spoke on ‘‘Biographies and Memoirs of Bacon,’’ 
‘on 7th January last Mr. W. Gundry spoke on ‘‘Bacon’s Mind 
and Shakespeare’s Wit,’’ on 4th February Mr. Horace Nickson 
spoke on ‘‘Shakespeare the Author and the Man,’’ and on 3rd 
March the concluding lecture, which was to have been given by 
our late-lamented Mr. H. Crouch Batchelor, was read, at his. 
request, by Mr. Henry Seymour. Some interesting discussion 
followed each of the lectures, some literature was sold, and new 
members were attracted to our ranks. 


A Reception was given by Lady E. Durning-Lawrence to the 
Bacon Society and friends at 13, Carlton House Terrace, S.W., on 
April 22nd, last. The opening speech was delivered by the 
President, Sir John A. Cockburn, K.C.M.G., M.D., after which 
Mr. Harold Hardy (Gray’s Inn) gave an interesting address which 
was much appreciated, on ‘‘Bacon and the Secret Service.’’ He 
pointed out that the two brothers Bacon were actively engaged in 
cypher work during the reign of Elizabeth, both at home and 
abroad, and that Francis was found to be frequently in communica. 
tion with Thomas Phillips, probably the greatest cypher-expert 
of the time who was responsible for the decoding of the numerous 
cyphers of Mary, Queen of Scots, which resulted in the discovery 
of her treasonable operations against Elizabeth. Afterwards, a 
number of Elizabethan madrigals were sung by the Morley Singers, 
which elicited enthusiastic applause. Mr. W. Gundry and Mrs. 
Dexter spoke to the votes of thanks to all concerned. Refreshments. 
were thereafter served in the large dining room, and our hostess. 
invited the guests to inspect the famous and unique library of rare 
books, which the late Sir Edwin had collected, specially calling 
attention to an original edition of the latin work ‘‘Cryptomenytices 
et cryptographie’’ ascribed to ‘‘ Gustavus Selenus,’’ but which 
is held by most Baconian scholars to be the work of Francis Bacon, 
and principally designed, by numerous cryptic devices and tables 
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to disclose the revelation that Bacon was ‘‘Shakespeare.'’ It 
was brought out in the same year as the First Folio. 


Amongst the Lambeth papers there are letters of Lady Anne 
Bacon to her son Anthony. In one of these, there is a tacit con- 
firmation that Francis was buta ‘‘ward.’’ Anthony had been 
writing to his mother about disposing of some estate or property of 
his (in which his mother had an interest) for the benefit of Francis. 
Lady Anne required some conditions promised first, which Francis 
had objected to because he considered they would belittle him. 
She writes: ‘“The scope of my so-called by him (Francis) circum- 
stance, which I am sure he must understand was not to use him as a 
ward, a remote phrase, to my plain motherly meaning; and yet, 
I thank the Lord and the hearing of His word preached; not void 
of judgment and conceiving,’’ etc. In another letter—‘ ‘Nobody. 
but yourself see my letters, I pray you.’’ A further sidelight to 
this effect is provided by a Redgrave muniment which is an original 
receipt by Lady Anne Bacon to her husband, Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
for her annuity of {100! What is the inner meaning of such a 
document? It is drawn up in a cold and formal manner and was 
signed by one of her servants. 


The Burlington Fine Arts Club held a special exhibition in June 
in honour of the tercentenary of Francis Bacon. The Duke of 
Richmond, Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Beaufort, and Lady 
Vansittart Neale were only a few of the well-known people who 
kindly lent treasures and portraits of their famous Elizabethan 
ancestors. Amongst the portraits was a striking miniature of 
Robert Essex, at about the age of 15, painted by the Elizabethan 
Court limner, Hilliard, who did a similar one (better known) of 
Francis Bacon at 18! There were also shewn some wonderful 
pieces of old silver and needlework. 


The Ladies’ Guild of Francis St. Alban met at 5, Bolton Gardens, 
Kensington, by the kind invitation of Mrs. Crouch Batchelor, on 
October z2oth last. The large drawing room was packed to over- 
flowing by members and friends to hear and discuss a very interest- 
ing address by Miss Alicia A. Leith on the subject of ‘‘Macbeth.’’ 
Miss Leith said that most of us believed that ancient Scottish 
history provided the basis of Macbeth, and that we were right only 
in away. Hector Boyce told us much the same story in Latin as 
does ‘‘Shakespeare.’’ But Erskine of Mar in the Observer (1923) 
condemned some of the ‘‘lively imaginings’’ of that dramatist, 
for brave Macbeth was no usurper nor was his queen Grunach a 
wicked murderess who slew an unoffending, unsuspecting guest. 
We must search on the banks of the Ver, not the Avon, for the true 
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author of this tragedy which had for its chief characters King Offa 
of Mercia and his queen Gwendrida, far and away truer models of 
the wicked twain painted on the canvas of Macbeth, than were 
Scotland’s King and Queen. Hertfordshire and its beautiful 
Abbey, founded by Offa on the site of ancient Verulam, were 
indeed dear from childhood to great Verulam, Viscount St. Alban. 
He brooded early on the tragic history of weak Offa and his fiendish 
wife who compassed the murder of virtuous King Ethelbert, their 
unoffending guest. Details of this tragedy so closely akin to 
““Macbeth’’ were given by Miss Leith, which we understand will be 
printed in the next issue of Fly-Leaves. An interesting discussion 
followed the address, in which the Princess Karatja, Mr. Hewett, 
K.C., Mr. C. W. Hopper, Mr. Seymour and others took part. 


It is said that a fragment of a supposed shrine of St. Alban, 
consisting of a frontispece 16 inches broad and 5 feet in length, has 
been unearthed in Denmark, but whether this is so or not remains 
to be authenticated. It appears that it had been for some time in 
the possession of a Mrs. Nielson, of Nyborg, on the Island of Funen, 

and was purchased by a Mr. Schmidt, of Sjaelborgg, Jutland, and 

was reputed to have come from Odense, where the Danish church 
of St. Alban stands. St. Alban, as is generally supposed, was 
martyred at ancient Verulam (now St. Albans) in Hertfordshire, 
in the persecution under Diocletian, between 286 and 303 A.D., 
and a ‘‘church’’ was built there in his honour by King Offa of 
Mercia in 793. This was the period of Charlemagne with whom it 
is known that King Offa corresponded and they were on friendly 
terms. This seems to lend colour to the belief that the figures on 
the frontispiece referred to are almost an exact replica of carvings 
which are known to date from the time of Charlemagne. 


It has been said that, notwithstanding expectations to the con- 
trary, the Cambridge University celebration of the Bacon ter- 
centenary in October passed without any authoritative pronounce- 
ment in favour of Bacon’s authorship of the ‘‘Shakespeare’’ plays. 
We can only repeat the slogan—‘‘the time is not yet.’’ For all 
that, Dr. Broad, in his opening remarks said this much: ‘‘The 
great man whose memory we are honouring to-day was so universal 
a genius, his speculative and practical activities were so various, 
that we must be content either with a superficial glance at his 
achievements as a whole or with the contemplation, at the risk of 
one-sidedness, of a single aspect of his work. Faced with these 
unsatisfactory alternatives, I choose the second, and I shall consider 
only his claims to be the Father of Inductive Philosophy.’’ Lord 
Balfour, in moving a vote of thanks afterwards, said ‘‘the discourse, 
if rather critical, was an honour to the memory of Francis Bacon.’’ 


——————— 
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Mr. R. L. Eagle had a pertinent letter in the Herts Advertisev 
of October 16th anent the non-possumus attitude of Cambridge 
University. He says: ‘‘My experience is that professors are not, 
asarule, pioneers in the mine of truth. Their mission and occupa- 
tion is to expound accepted doctrines, and anything which is con- 
trary to the text-book must be taboo. . . . Many of the 
greatest discoveries have been made by those whose 
minds were not confined within the limits of ancient and accepted 
dogma. Remember Bruno and Galileo and a host of original 
thinkers who have suffered for opinions which did not, in their 
times, conform with the teaching of authority. Even Bacon’s 
‘Advancement of Learning’ was placed upon the ‘Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum,’ because he demonstrated that mere plodding upon 
Aristotle and the ancients was a false idea of knowledge and, in so 
doing, cast a reflection upon the ‘schoolmen.’ ’’ 


Mr. Hannan Swaffer had a broadside in the Sunday Times of 
November 14th, entitled ‘‘This Shakespeare Humbug.’’ He went 
to the recent Drury Lane Matinee in aid of the rebuilding fund of 
the Stratford Memorial Theatre, and came away, evidently, 
bubbling over with disgust and disappointment. ‘‘After all the 
publicity that has been given to the fund,’’ he says, ‘‘only £25,500 
had been subscribed! Then half the London stage was called on 
for services which resulted . . . im another trifle of {£2,600. 
The King and Queen were present in the royal box, and nearly 
eighty high-sounding names were in the list of the patrons and 
committee. . . There wereall sorts of people on the committee, 
who if they really loved Shakespeare as much as it would seem, 
could have given the whole sum needed without being very much 
the poorer for it.’’ Has it not occurred to Mr. Swaffer that the 
bottom has been knocked out of this Shakesperian humbug, thanks 
to the Baconians ? 


A series, of illustrated and uncompromising articles appeared in 
The Midlander in July and subsequent months, on ‘‘The Stratford- 
on-Avon Forgeries,’’ by Mr. R. M. Ruston. As this well-known 
illustrated magazine has the largest circulation of any in the 
Midland Counties, the publication of these articles must have 
caused no little flutter in the Warwickshire dovecot. The rank 
impostures, by which the traditional Henley St. ‘‘birthplace’’ of 
Shakespeare was established were ruthlessly exposed, and the 
origin of the Shakespeare ‘‘relics’’ did not escape the author’s 
scathing condemnation. ‘‘The Museum of Relics,’’ he says, ‘‘to 
which a part of the premises is devoted, was originally opened to 
the public as a private enterprise by a Mrs. Hornby in 1777. Among 
the articles collected together by Mrs. Hornby and exhibited as 
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Shakespeare’s personal belongings were a carved oak chest, @ 
portion of a carved bedstead, an iron deed box, a sword, a lantern, 
pieces of the famous mulberry tree, a card and dice box, a table- 
cloth in black velvet embroidered in gold (said to have been a gift 
of Queen Elizabeth), one of Mrs. Shakespeare’s shoes, a drinking 
glass made expressly for Shakespeare during his illness, and the 
table at which he wrote his works.’’ Bux?, in his historical and 
descriptive account of the Birthplace of Shakespeare, published in 
1824, Mr. R. B. Wheeler (the historian of Stratford and author 
of the first local guide-book) states that the relics scarcely deserve 
a word, except in reprobation. ‘‘J# is well known that there does 
not exist a single article that ever belonged to Shakespeare.’’ And 
in conclusion Mr. Ruston eloquently adds: ‘‘To those who really 
pay reverence to the great author of the immortal plays, to those 
who are proud to have had such a man for a fellow-countryman, 
to those who worship at the shrine of this great intellect, and 
appreciate however humbly his vast.store of learning, and his 
prodigious knowledge of the classical works of all countries, to 
those who recognise the debt we owe to the Englishman who con- 
verted our barbaric tongue into a beautiful language, we speak 
with no uncertain voice. The time has come to put an end to the 
insults we have heaped upon the memory of the greatest genius 
and the noblest character of all ages. Truth must prevail, and the 
Stratford-on-Avon deception must cease.’’ 


In the September issue, Mrs. Charlotte Carmichael Stopes, who 
is recognised as one of the leading authorities on the life of Shaks- 
pere, ventured to counteract this blast by attempting to show that 
William Shakespeare was not the ‘‘illiterate peasant’’ that the 
late Sir Edward [sic] Durning-Lawrence and his followers make 
him. ‘‘Shakespeare must have been at school through what he 
learned.’’ ‘‘It is true that the registers of the school have been 
lost.’’ Such specimens of logic betray a poor case, indeed. But 
we are certainly indebted to Mrs. Stopes for the information that 

‘there were many William Shakespeares in Warwickshire; one of 
them had a daughter Susanna, another was the same age as the 
poet, and ‘sold malt.’ I saw his bills in the library of the late 
Earl of Warwick, signed and dated, but they went on until 1626, 
while the poet died in 1616!’’ Perhaps this was the William 
Shakespeare who is reported to have died in that year, at Highgate, 
after a goose-stuffing experiment. 


From Frank A. Mumby’s ‘‘Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth’’ we 
may read some interesting love-letters (translated from Leti’s Life) 
which passed between Elizabeth and Edward Courtenay, Earl of 
Devonshire, and which are dated 1553. These throw a further 
sidelight on the notorious amours of ‘‘the virgin queen,’’ The 
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Ear] died mysteriously, and it was openly alleged at the time, by 
the hand of a poisoner, at Padua, in September some three years 
afterwards. His last letter to Elizabeth is a pathetic valedictory. 
‘‘Il am dying in exile,’’ he writes, ‘‘being guilty of no other crime 
than that of supporting the cause of the dear one who did me the 
honour of loving me, and who permitted me to love her. Inthe 
depths of my trouble I have no other consolation than the pleasure 
of writing this letter to you. I hope you will be so kind as to 
receive it with the same royal generosity with which you have 
deigned to love me, and that you will also accept the two rings 
which are enclosed, so that I may replace them in the same dear 
hands from which I tookthem. . . . My illness is too violent 
to last long, and very soon I think death will end it. Adieu, my 
dear Princess.’’ The Earl’s marriage with Elizabeth was thought 
to be likely by the French ambassador, who duly apprised the 
French King of the circumstances (see State Papers). Even Queen 
Mary (Tudor) appeared to favour such an alliance. For the Earl 
was her kinsman, a Plantagenet and representative of the White 
Rose, his grandfather, the Earl of Devon, —like Elizabeth’s grand- 
father Henry VII.,—having married one of the daughters of 
Edward IV. Before the Earl’s death, a great deal of political 
intrigue was being carried on in connection with the succession, 
and after his death, Elizabeth came into closer contact with Robert 
Dudley (a notorious poisoner, according to ‘‘Leicester’s Common- 
wealth’’), and when Elizabeth came to the throne, she showered 
the greatest favours upon this ‘‘favourite’’ who, however, was a 
married man. When he subsequently became a widower (from 
causes in connection with his wife’s (Amy Robsart’s) peculiar 
death,—it having been publicly charged against him that he had 
privily put her away,—Dudley, who had meantime been created 
Earl of Leicester by Elizabeth,—unbosomed himself to La Foret, 
the then French ambassador, in the year 1566 to the following 
effect: ‘‘that he knew not what to hope or fear; that he was more 
uncertain than ever whether the Queen wished to marry him or not; 
that she had so many and great princes suitors, that he knew not 
what to do or what to think.’’ He further said, ‘‘I believe not in 
truth that the queen will marry. I have known her from her 
eighth year better than any man upon earth: from that date she 
has invariably declared that she would remain unmarried. Should 
she, however, alter that determination, I am all but convinced she 
would choose no other man than myself. At least, the queen 
has done me the honour to say as much to me, and I am as much 
in her favour as ever.’’ 


Miss Agnes Strickland, in her life of Elizabeth, says that Rapin, 
who wrote upwards of a century later than the time of the Spanish 
Armada, cites ‘‘that it was pretended that there were then in 
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England descendants from a daughter of queen Elizabeth 
by the Earl of Leicester,’’ but makes no allusion to a son. 
That Elizabeth’s matrimonial intentions were hedged in by all 
sorts of political considerations, both before and after she ascended 
the throne, is very clear from a review of contemporary documents. 
By the very terms of her father’s will it amounted to a forfeiture 
of the succession if she or other of his issue married without the 
sanction of the reigning sovereign or of the sixteen executors whom 
he had appointed. She was but a cypher in this respect, and 
any ‘question of marriage, unless secretly performed, became one, 
not of personal inclination, but of State policy ; and those who are 
too ready to condemn her promiscuous escapades in love ought to 
temper such condemnation with the charity of pity, to some extent, 
for a woman who was a congenital freak as well as a victim of 
unhappy circumstances. 


A series of illustrated articles on the subject, ‘‘Was Bacon 
Queen Elizabeth’s Son?’’ by Chas. W. Hopper, appeared in the 
London Graphic for March 20th, March 27th, April 3rd, and April 
roth, which aroused a great deal of interest not only in England, 
but on the continent and in America. The orthodox and conserva- 
tive attitude with regard to Bacon being the author of the great 
Plays persisted in by the literary societies and universities of 
Germany has evidently received a shock, as the articles referred 
to were reprinted in a summarised form recently in the Munich 
Illustrated Press, from which the following translated extract, 
signed by Dr. S. Fortner, is taken: 

“Queen Elizabeth has always been an idol of English History 
and indeed of Englishmen generally. The legend of the Virgin 
Queen (to our feeling a strange title, considering that her liaison 
with the Earl of Leicester is unquestioned) has been an article of 
faith. Another article of faith was that the actor Shakspere of 
Stratford was the author of the Shakespeare dramas. We may 
regard it therefore in the light of a revelation in the intellectual 
life of England that Charles Hopper, in the Graphic, the most 
prominent English illustrated paper, dares to challenge these two 
beliefs, a thing which, before the war, would have been impossible. 
The claim that Bacon, the great humanist, who later became 
Lord Chancellor, and whose tercentenary is being celebrated this 
year, was the real author of the dramas, and that Shakspere was a 
man of straw, is not new. 

‘‘What is new and unheard of, for England, is that he should 
be declared to be ason—the first son—of Queen Elizabeth. : 
Even before the question of Bacon’s birth arose, there had been a 
Suspicion that the Earl of Essex was a son of the virgin queen, 
although the official records would show him to have been the 
second lover of the elderly ruler after Leicester’s death, Essex, 
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after the failure of his Irish expedition, led a rising which was 
intended to establish his right to the throne; and which eventually 
cost him his head. This could only have been attempted at that 
time by a man who the people believed to be an heir to the royal 
house. Shortly before his execution Essex cut out on the wall of his 
cell in the Tower the name of ‘Robart Tidir,’ a contemporary 
form of spelling Tudor. It is strange that the period of birth of 
both Bacon and Essex is missing from the entries in the registers of 
the Privy Council, and are also missing from the entries at theiz 
probable birthplace. 

‘‘Hopper finally points to the resemblance between Leicester, 
Bacon, and Essex. This strikes one even more in the case of Essex 
than of Bacon. Summing up the whole matter, there still arises 
the pressing suspicion that Bacon and Essex were the sons of 
Elizabeth by her marriage with Leicester. That the Earl of 
Leicester caused his young wife Amy Robsart to be murdered a 
couple of months before the birth of Bacon is also a remarkable 
coincidence. ’’ 


Another remarkable coincidence is that on the same datey 
March 2oth, a further series of articles on the same subject of 
Bacon’s royal birth and authorship of ‘‘Shakespeare’’ but by an 
altogether different author who signs himself ‘‘Junius Junior’’ 
appeared in the weekly illustrated, The Gentlewoman and Modern 
Life. The author writes:—‘‘I hate to read of any building being 
burnt down, for it seems to be such a case of sheer waste; but I 
must confess to a sneaking satisfaction in reading that the Teutonic 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon was burnt 
out last Saturday, for to my mind it perpetrates, in a town which 
jS a mean usurper trailing false laurels, the greatest sham in the 
world’s history. It may have been the birthplace of the illiterate 
person called Shakspere, or Shagspere, who could only sign his 
name—if at all—with an effort, and whose only claim to immortal 
fame is that he left his wife in his will his ‘second-best’ bed. But 
as the Mecca of the lovers of the most wonderful genius the world 
of letters, of statecraft, of philosophy, and, I might add, of the 
fire of patriotism the world has ever known, it is a perpetual insult 
to the ‘hidden poet,’ as he acknowledged himself, the immortal 
Bacon, and a lasting reflection upon the stupidity of the British 
public. The original monument of Shakspere, formerly in the 
parish church, showed him with a sack of barley ; the man who had 
made a small fortune in London and went back to Stratford-on- 
Avon to embark in trade, a bourgeois ignoramus of the late Tudor 
age, when only the very few had considerable learning, and the 


rest had no pretensions to it.’’ 


A double number of the American Baconiana was: published in 
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March with a splendid collection of reading matter. The third 


year’s work of the American Bacon Society is reviewed, and an 


article ‘‘In Memoriam’’ lamenting the late death of the venerable 
Hofrat Professor Gustav Holzer of Heidelburg, is a glowing tribute 
to the labours of this fearless truth-seeker concerning the origin 
and world-wide significance of the great literature of the English 
Renaissance, and rightly says that his loss to the world of letters is 
incalculable. Mrs. Elizabeth Wells Gallup, notwithstanding her 
8oth year, has an interesting ‘‘Story of a Book,’’ about her life- 
work in research; and a facsimile letter from our departed Queen 
Victoria is shewn for the first time, dated from Windsor Castle, 
20th November, 1900, as follows :— 


‘Madam. The work on the biliteral cypher of Lord Verulam 
which you have sent to me has been submitted to the Queen and Her 
Majesty has been pleased to accept it. 

‘'T am desired to return thanks to you for this interesting addi- 
tion to the Royal Library. ! 

‘‘T have the honour to be, 
‘*‘Madam, 
‘*Your obedient Servant, 
‘*RICHARD R. HOLMES. 
“Mrs. E. W. GALLuP.”’ 

Other interesting articles are by Miss A. M. von Blomberg, 
Parker Woodward, Willard Parker, Hilda Hartwell Pfeiffer, Dr. 
Speckman, Arthur B. Cornwall, Chas. E. Shepard, Lillie B. C. 
Wyman and others. The issue has 128 pages and a number of 
valuable illustrations. Its price is 2 dollars, and is published 
by the Bacon Society of America, National Arts Club, 15, Gramercy 
Park, New York City. 


We would like to chronicle the happenings at St. Albans following 
the Tercentenary celebration in April, but space prevents. We 
should, however, publicly acknowledge the courage and im- 
partiality of the editor of the leading Hertfordshire newspaper, the 
Herts Advertiser and St. Alban’s Times, who has ever since thrown 
open this journal for the full and free discussion of the Bacon- 
Shakespeare question. Mr. C. W. Hopper resides at St. Albans, 
and has contributed a number of articles. He has also endeavoured 
to establish a local Society,—‘‘The Verulam Society,’’—at St. 
Albans, together with such important public men as Professor 
Ireland, Mr. S. P. Sisley, and the Mayor (Mr. E.’ W. Hitchcock), 
the latter having generously invited the members of the London 
Bacon Society as guests to a public dinner in St. Albans, after 
which a number of speeches were delivered. We understand that 
Sir Edgar Wigram (also a Baconian friend) has just succeeded 
Mr. Hitchcock in the Mayoralty of the city. és 

H.S. 


